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INTRODUCTORY LETTER, 

My dear Friends, — ^When our Clifton Bible-reading 
meetings closed last year, I was asked by several Mends 
to put together the thoughts then brought before you, 
which I have done in this form, with some additional 
texts, suggestions, and illustrations, both as a little me- 
morial of those pleasant days, and also as a sort of 
sequel to a little book, "Work" which I published 
many years ago. 

I still keep our keynote words. Upon, In, On, Out, 
With, Fob ever, which we found profitable as a help to 
that practical and individual searching of the Word which 
it was my object to recommend. Conflict is interpolated, 
but Keepers is not altogether new to you. 

I was asked to '' have heads," for the sake of the younger 
workers, who liked to take notes; and I adhere to the 
plan, although, I confess, it looks rather sermon-like ! 

When these meetings were first planned, it was agreed 
to limit the number of those who were to be invited, by 
restricting it to " Christian workers," i,e. to women engaged 
in some kind of active Christian work. It was then 
remarked that this was synonymous with " meetings for 
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Christian women;" but the answer was, "No, for some 
Christian women, from various causes, are not engaged in 
active work, and those doing Christian works are not neces- 
sarily Christians." This last consideration is such an im- 
portant one that I chose for our first reading two most 
deeply solemn and sifting passages of Scripture, which are 
well fitted to fence the threshold of the Master's vineyard. 
I must ask you kindly to bear in mind that I do not at- 
tempt any textual exposition of these or other difficult 
passages. My simple desire is to gather up the practical 
lessons which I believe they contain for us for every-day 
use ; and whatever does not bear on the subject immedi- 
ately before us I leave for others. I have however been 
careful to ascertain that I advance nothing contrary to 
the textual comment, which is beyond my own powers. 
The Eev. Dr. David Brown, author of Commentary on the 
Gospels, etc., has kindly looked over the proofs of this little 
volume. 

I will only add that these thoughts being frequently 
only suggestive, will be of little use unless the reader will 
search the indicated passages of Scripture, which are too 
numerous to be quoted entire. — Believe me, ever your 
sincere friend, 

M. M. GOEDOK 



April 1871. 
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"WORKERS." 



UPON. 

1 OoR. m. 11-15, Matt. vn. 21 to end of chapter. 

" In word and plan and deed I err, 
When busiest in Thy work ; 
Beneath the simplest forms of speech 
The subtlest errors lurk. 

The way is narrow, often dark, - 

With lights and shadows strewn ; 
I wander oft. and think it Thine, 

When walidng in my o¥ni. 

Oh send me light to do Thy work ; 

More liffht, more wisdom give ; 
Then shall I work Thy work indeed. 

While on Thine earth I live."— H. BOVAB. 

Tms is an age of "sham." We have that odious 
thing in ornament, beauty, food, and merchandise ; and I 
fear there are also sham works. But there is even a more 
common thing than sham, and that is self-delusion. It is 
such a common idea, in some minds, that if they do good 
works they must be good, and that if they profess a great 
deal they must be " all right,'' that the faults and incon- 
sistencies of such workers and professors present a great 
temptation to thoughtful lookers-on to climb the judg- 
ment-seat. Yet how false and crude our judgments are I 

A 
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Hoy many of the Lord's hidden ones, how many strugglers 
against sin and temptation, may we not have branded as 
" unconverted " I On the other hand, how many workers 
have we not made idols of, because their ways were as 
our ways, and their thoughts apparently as our thoughts ? 
There is one judgment-seat, however, which we should do 
well to climb, and there are scales with which we may 
weigh even to the uttermost, " for, if we would judge our- 
selves, we should not be judged" (1 Cor. xi. 31). It is 
this sort of judgment which I wish to press upon each of 
us, in all our feebleness and inconsistency. This is all the 
more necessary, because in these days Christian works, or, 
I should say, works professing to be done for Christ, are 
more or less the fashion. It is probable that none of us 
have lost position or character by our work ; on the con- 
trary, we have on the whole been better esteemed for it, 
and so we perhaps take for granted, too easily, that we are 
fitted for our work, and that our work is fitted to abide 
the Master's test. 

Leaving all others alone, let each one of us poor feeble 
women-workers seek the Word of God for ourselves, in order 
to get the individual lessons which all scripture is able to 
give, " for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness." Don't you think that we miss a great 
deal of what we need most — ^help in daily work and daily 
position — by applying such a passage, for instance, as the 
one we have just read together in Corinthians, in its primary 
sense only, i.e., to the work of the apostles or the Christian 
ministry ? Or perhaps many of us have looked on it as 
a great test for Boman Catholics and Bitualists, and felt 
very orthodox in thinking that their works would be 
burned up, though they might be saved " as by fire." Ah, 
but have we not forgotten that we needed the lesson much 
nearer home ? There is no truth I feel more deeply my- 
self, and wish more to impress upon others, than that 
the Bible is an evert-dat book, and that its counsels are 
actually and literally what David, the busy king of Israel, 
fotmd it to be, a lamp held down to light the rugged, diffi- 
cult path of daily walking and working. 
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1 "wani you, therefore, that in these readings I shall 
leave to others that research into the spiritualities and 
doctrinalities of the Holy Scriptures which is so beautiful 
and so necessary in its own place, and only point out those 
perhaps superficial but practical thoughts which, I feel, 
are more needed by us as workers. 

First, then, we can see from these two passages that 
wppartni success is no criterion of ou/r work. This seems 
to be one of the fallacies of the day. How often we hear 
it said, " Oh, such and such a mode of work must be right, 
because it is successful ; " and I once heard a highly pro* 
fessing worker answer a doubt thrown on his Christianity, 
because of glaring inconsistencies, " How can there be a 
question of that ? look at my successful works I " The 
successful works may be accepted ones, and the successful 
worker a truly converted person, but, as we cannot look 
into the unseen and eternal, it is not by their success that 
they can be proved. Nowhere in the Bible are we told 
that by our " works " we are known, and if we compare 
the "fruits'' of Matt. vii. 16-20 with Gal. v. 22-26, we 
shall find a very different and far deeper test. 

Brilliant success apparently attended the " many" work- 
ers in Christ's name, of whom He yet said (Matt. vii. 23), 
" I never knew you, depart from me." Real, substantial 
service it was too : " prophesying " — whether our ordinary 
preaching, as some think, or more special declarations of 
future events ; other works so successfully " done " as to 
be appealed to as " wonderful," and devils actually " cast 
out." Yet this success attended the efforts of those speci- 
fically stated to " work iniquity." Thus works good in 
themselves may be, as we were told many centuries 
ago, but as " splendid sins," if there be a wrong foundation. 
Even " gold, silver, and precious stones " cannot " abide " 
in His presence if built upon a foundation that must 
itself vanish away. There was no fault found with the 
. building of the foolish man (ver. 26, 27^ ; walls, roof, stair- 
case, internal arrangements— all may nave been perfect ; 
BUT the tempest came and " beat upon that house, and it 
fell, and great was the fall of it" Why ? " Because it 
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was built upon "the sand." Then comes in well the 
apostle's solemn declaration: "For other foundation can 
no man lay " (whether of sand or stony self-righteousness) 
" than that is laid, which is Jesus Chnst." That this rock 
for the feet cannot be a mere historical general belief in 
Christ, but a personal knowledge and acceptance of Him, 
is abundantly proved in many scriptures, but I wish only 
to point out two at present. Let us connect John xvii. 3 
with the remarkable words which we have read : " Then 
will I profess unto them, T never knew you ; depart from 
me." There was evidently everything which constitutes 
the general idea of a good work — ^zeal, boldness, success, 
orthodoxy (ver. 22), done also in the name and in the 
sight of Jesus ; but there was the one thing lacking — per- 
sonal dealings with, individual knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; there was no connecting link between tiie 
" I " and the " you ;" the Master and those professing to 
be His servants were not "acquainted" (Job xxii. 21). 
Would it not be well then that we should solemnly ex- 
amine ourselves if we belong to the Master's household — 
if we know Him, and are Imown by Him ? With you I 
leave the question. 

But supposing this to be satisfactorily settled, let us 
consider, second. We may have the righ^ foundation ivithotit 
the right kind of works. We often think that because we 
are Christians our works must be Christian too. Here 
however we have wood, hay, and stubble, such materials 
as the heathen might work with, built upon the one safe 
foundation, and doubtless some of them wearing so fair an 
appearance that none but the Master could tell the differ- 
ence. A house built of wood, skilfully painted and trel- 
lised, for instance, is often much more picturesquely 
beautiful than a solid stone edifice, till the fire and storm 
come upon it. Neither is there lack of industry in this 
process of useless building ; there may indeed be harder 
work than in the better sort. Take the most worthless of 
these condemned materials, stubble, how difficult to pluck 
it up from its hard bed and build with it ! Have none of 
us known what it was to work from duty and not from 
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love, with a smothered instinct all the time that we were 
but stubble-builders, and that neither labour nor result 
could abide the test ? It is a comfort, indeed, to know that 
these false works will shrivel off the true foundation and 
vanish in the flames, while their workers shall " suffer 
LOSS," though " saved as by fire." Mysterious expression ! 
We cannot know fully now what it means, yet some dim 
notions we may gather from Scripture. The bumed-up 
works cannot " follow " the workers saved as by fire; as 
with the more blessed dead of Eev. xiv. 1 3. Their crown will 
surely be of different composition or decoration from that 
mentioned in Phil. iv. 1, 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. The soul 
coming out of the shelter of its cherished but blazing 
wood, hay, and stubble externals, saved, but unwilling and 
terrified, can have no part in the special joy of those who 
LOVE their Master's appearing (2 Tim. iv. 8), while from 
thenceforth and for ever such a tarnished star must have 
a far dimmer glory than those who shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament (Dan. xii. 3 ; 1 Cor. xv. 41). 

In the course of our readings we shall often have to re- 
mark the wealth and variety of the Scripture metapho'rs ; 
and I wish to point out to you another parallel thought, 
differently expressed, in the history of Ephraim, who was 
so dear to the heart of God as to draw out some of the most 
pathetic declarations of Divine love which were given to 
man before the Incarnation (Hosea xi. 8, 9 ; Jer, xxxi. 18- 
20). It was of the "dear son," the "pleasant child," of 
whose works the Lord said, " Though he be fruitful among 
his brethren, an east wind shall come, the wind of the Lord 
shall come up from the wilderness, and his spring shall be- 
come dry " (Hosea xiii. 1 5). Why this blight on works that 
seemed to the brethren so fair and fruitful ? Was it not 
because they were for self, and not for God ? (Hosea x. 1) 
— ^like the sad catalogue of the " vanities" of Solomon, " I 
made me great works; I builded me houses; I planted 
me vineyards; ... I gathered me also silver and gold" 
(Eccles. ii. 4-1 1). Let us then each " prove our own work," 
and thus obey God's command ; for if we refuse, it will 
certainly be done for us in the day of the test by fire. 
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Let us notice, third, that the real abiding buildings have 
the same affinities as the foundation. Gold, silver, and i)re- 
cious stones come out of the Living Eock, and are closely 
allied to it. So must our works be in close afi&nity with 
Christ. Let us look at some of the properties of our living 
Foundation. " Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I 
lay in Zion,for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
comer-stone, a sure foundation" (Isa. xxviii 16). If our 
works, then, are to be bmlt upon Him, and to be in affinity 
with Him, they and their workers must be tried, precious, 
and sure. " Tried " in a furnace where sits, patient and un- 
wearied, the Eefiner and the Purifier of His people, and of 
" their offerings in righteousness" (MaL iii, 3). " Precious," 
of value to God as well as to man, and made so by a price, 
even the precious blood of Jesus. " Sure," such as have the 
true builder's mark on them, so that they cannot be mis- 
taken for sham temples or heathen edifices that are to be 
burned up. We are too apt to rush at our work, in this 
unsatisfactory nineteenth century, either in self-security or 
heavy stifled doubt, without taking time to consider the 
affinities that we and it have with Christ. 

But, fourth. Let us not forget the depths below the right 
foundation. There is a great deal of meaning in that little 
word upon. It implies being taken up from a depth 
and placed on a height. We find this exactly expressed 
by the Psalmist: "He brought me UP also out of an 
horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock" (Ps. xl. 2) ; an experience realized also by the 
prophet Jeremiah, when he was drawn up with cords 
out of the mire of the dark low dungeon, and found him- 
self standing on the floor of the court (Jer. xxxviii. 13), 
All that part of our work which has professedly to do 
with plucking souls UP from the pit and on to tJie rock, 
will come to very bad speed if we do not realize that we 
ourselves have been brought by the grace of God from the 
depths up on the tried, precious, sure foundation. We do 
not need, it is true, to lay again the foundation, for it 
is already laid for us in the finished work of Christ, 
which we have accepted as our safety. But nothing will 
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give more reality to our work among the lost, nothing will 
80 surely destroy all vestiges of the " standing-by " feeling 
of being "holier than thou/' nothing will enable us to come 
down so truly from the pinnacle, saying, " Come with us, 
and we will do thee good," as just to look — often^on- 
stantly — habitually, "unto the Bock whence we are hewn, 
and unto the hole of the pit whence we have been dug " 
(Isa. li 1). This would help us far more easily, and from 
the heart, 

'' To tell to sixmen round 
Wliat a dear Saviour toe have found.*' 

Fifth, Zet iis make sure that all our work is on the right 
foundation. We need special self-examination on this 
point, for we are apt to consider that the only true work is 
that which has immediately to do with the salvation of 
souls. Most of us, however, are so situated that the class, 
the mothers* meeting, the district, either are or ought to 
form a small proportion in our daily occupation. What, 
then, are we to give up our every-day work, our social 
work, our household work, our intellectual work, to be 
burnt up by the fire, to be swept away by the flood? 
Great indeed will be the " loss suffered ** if we thus consent 
to separate from the love and likeness of Christ the greater 
part of our lives. Ah, no 1 this need not be. If we our- 
selves are on the Eock Christ, every duty, every act of our 
lives may be, ought to be, built upon Christ dso, rescued 
from the world and from self, and thus transmuted into 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 

" All may of Thee partake : nothing can be so mean. 
Which with this tincture (for Thy sake) will not grow bright and clean. 
A servant with this clause makes drudgerie divine : 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, makes that and th' action fine. 
This is the famous stone that tumeth all to gold, 
For that which Gk)d doth touch and own cannot for lesse be told." 

We have this thought in another form in Ephesians: 
"Jesus Christ Himself being the chief comer-stone; in 
whom ALL the building, fitly firaimed together, groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord," with a corresponding 
marginal reading in the Psalms : " In His temple every 
WHIT OF IT uttereth glory" (Eph. ii. 20-22 ; Ps. xxix. 9). 
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TJnder yet another metaphor we have the same blessed 
homely truth, when we are told that we may grow up with 
Christ " in ALL things ; " from whom the whole body is 
'• fitly joined together and compacted by that which every 
JOINT supplieth" (Eph. iv. 15, 16). We, in our want of 
wisdom and false economy, would have a building without 
small stones to " pack/' or lesser beams to unite, and a 
body destitute of the little joints and tendons and muscles 
which make it so supple and usefuL Not so the Master- 
builder and Creator. And unless we thus follow His 
example and obey His command, we may be doing a few 
works which bear the name of what men call Success, but 
our whole lives will be (what we oftentimes feel them) 
failure and deception. Thus only can we have buildings 
that "abide," fniits that "remain," works that "follow 
after.* 



II. 

IN. 
CHRIST JN US. 

£PH. m. 14-21. 

'< Oh door t At open ! There is One 
Within the nouse would dwell, 
With voice above all voices sweet. 
And power almighty to defeat 
The 'hosts of death and hell t 

Oh, let Him enter ! and all ill 

His blessed steps shall flee ; 

He built the house, and He should take 

Possession for His own dear sake, 

Its rightful owner He. 

Then throush its chambers close shall steal 
Sweet breath of purest air i 
Restored and cleansed and beautified, 
Fit residence for monarch's bride, 
Shall stand that building fair." 

It is true that there is a great deal of idleness in the 
world — hands and napkins comfortably folded. But 
human nature is so apt to run into extremes, that, on the 
other hand, those of us who are busy are apt to be very 
busy — so buay^ in fact, as to lose the right proportion of 
things. We have all two kinds of work — ^that which is 
visible and that which is invisible. We have this duality 
in common with our fellow-workers of creation. The 
forests cannot work out their verdure and their mast- 
stems, and their seeds for future timbers, without a long 
unseen circulation of sap and formation of tissue. So with 
the coral islands of the south. So where the coal mines 
give up their treasures. So also with every well-built 
palace and templa All have strength and work which is 
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unseen, each in its due proportion to that which conies out 
in use and beauty in the sight of men. So ought it to be 
with our Christian work, but none know better than workers 
themselves how often they forget that which is not neces- 
sarily pressed up to the surface for immediate use. We 
have been like " Martha, who had been rather a giver than 
a receiver, — had more sought to minister to Him than to 
receive His ministrations."^ And we know full well, too, 
that just as we are defective in these inner processes, so is 
the outer work unsatisfactory. Is not this just the expla- 
nation of what we all know so well, a lack of power in our 
work, which we see in abundance in the work of others, 
who in some ways may seem weaker instruments than 
we think ourselves ? Many, many times, both in the course 
of our walk and work, is the need of this inner strength 
sorely felt, while at the same time we don't get any nearer 
to its possession. Our souls feel as empty, our voices sound 
as unreal, as ever. Our impulsive ways, our angularities 
with others, our faithlessness, our self-indulgence, our self- 
complacency, or whatever the particular forms of evil 
which we are conscious of, do not decrease. We continue 
weak in speech and in power ; and though we try diligently 
to read and scold ourselves into a deeper spirituality, it is 
ever as a Will-of-the-wisp. We need not tcdk to each other 
about " further developments," " the higher Christian life," 
and so on, for here we have the thing lacking placed before 
us in the simplest language, and for the simplest believer, 
at any, even the earliest stage of their Christian life, and 
the sooner the better. Christ and His Spirit dwelling in 
us, and putting our hearts to rights, that is the inner 
work, without which the outer is dry and fleeting as chaff 
and combustible as stubble. We have this thought running 
through this whole passage like a golden thread. 

I. (ver. 16.) The Spiriis work. Where? In the "inner 
man," or, as in another passage, " the hidden man of the 
heart " (1 Pet. iil 4), — those human crypts that we all have, 
so full of darkness and bats' nests and cobwebs. No 
wonder that such defective work is on the surface of them. 

^ Dean Goulbum. 
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Yet what ought the unhindered work of the Spirit to turn 
our hearts into? ''Temples of the Holy Ghost 1" fair, 
holy, and well furnished from crypt to cupola 1 " Strength- 
ened with might," not first in right hand, busy feet, and 
active brain — that is not the scriptural order, — but in the 
" inner man," which will then influence the outer " accord- 
ing to the riches of His glory." Weakness and strength, 
poverty and riches, a hidden foundation for visible build- 
ing — just the combination which we need I 

II. (ver. 17.J Christ IN the House — remaining, dwelling in 
us. Not commg and going. Not invited to come in on 
state occasions and allowed willingly to depart. We may 
put it as we like, but if we do not habitually have Him 
for our guest while we pay visits, or walk in our houses, 
or meet with our families, we need not expect Him on the 
class-day or the meeting-day. He is not far off, however. 
Where is He? He is "at the door;" He is "standing" 
with His hand on the latch (compare Cant. v. 2-4, and Rev. 
iii. 20) ; it is His wish to come in. And we, ah 1 we " use 
no other friend so ill." But we have reasons for it. Let 
us examine them. Perhaps we are lazy — the most active 
people are often the most lazy spiritually. It needs great 
grace to have activity both of soul and body. How much 
easier it seems to rest than to pray after a hard day's 
work 1 " I have put off my coat, how shall I put it on ?" 
One is more inclined to shut to the door than to open it 
wide, and gird ourselves and make ready wherewith the 
Master may sup wUh us (compare also Luke xvii. 7-10). 
Or perhaps we keep Him standing without, because we are 
conscious of various little thoughts, words, or deeds which 
we say are " not at aU wrong'* or at least " not very wrong," 
but which all the same we know we must cast out if the 
Holy Master enters. Or our consciences are uneasy be- 
cause of some past neglects, or omissions, or hardnesses 
against Him or His people ; and we all know how much 
rather we would not see a friend, if we have spoken or felt 
unkindly about him. "I am engaged to-day, and cannot 
receive visitors," is what we have sometimes said on such 
occasions. So with the best Friend. Nothing keeps 
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Him so surely outside as indulged, unconfessed '' little sins.** 
Or we are in such a bustle of work, doing, teaching, writing, 
arranging all the day long, that while we are " busy here 
and there " behold He is " gone." Oh the folly, even for 
our works' sake, that we thus commit ! How diflferently 
we could go forth and say to souls, " Come and see," *' Taste 
and see that the Lord is good,"^ if He had previously 
" supped with us and we with Him" I Neither class-meeting 
nor district would losei by these pauses, even if we had to 
horrify some active fiiend by saying, " I can't do this," and 
^ I can't undertake that, because "—imly because of this, re- 
member — " I would have no time for personal communion.'* 
We should have more Luthers among us if like him we 
said, '' I have so much to do that I cannot get on without 
three hours a day of praying," instead of " I am so busy 
I can't pray more than five minutes," Good, well finished 
work of smaller bulk, which will stand the fire, is a great 
deal better than a large quantity of prayerless stuff which 
will be burned up. 

Important as settled, quiet communion with Christ is 
for workers, it need not be restricted to times and places. 
On the contrary, the more we know of these regular meet- 
ings between the soul and Christ, the more we shall be 
able to say with David, "Thou art ever with me," and 
" On Thee do I meditete all the day ;" which certainly did 
not mean that the busy king of Israel sat with his hands 
folded all day. How many hours we lose while walk- 
ing, driving, sewing, waking at night, which might 
also be consecrated to thinMng of and speaking with 
Jesus, if we are but willing to keep the door open ! — to 
cultivate, in short, as has been well said, " holy habite 
of soul." Without this pervading presence, what a mul- 
titude of foolish, vain, fretful, worrying, unkind worldly 
thoughts will have to be burned up in the day of fire, — for 
we take less heed of having our thoughts and imagina- 
tions on the Bock than anything else, in spite of the special 
promise attached to it (Isa. xxvi. 3, 4, see margins). 

III. (ver. 17-19.) The Standing Place; — ^rooted, grounded 

^ See chap. vi. of that delightfal little book, BtbU-Class Teachings. 
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in love, both words implying unseen work. " Eooted," com- 
bined with Isa. xxxvii. 31, contains a thought peculiarly 
akin to our subject — "taking root downwards," in that 
free, deep, humbling love, and " bearing fruit upwards ; " 
" grounded," the same masonic figure as in our first reading, 
and we have another word given in Gol. i. 23, which is 
the result of both processes — " settled." We need this very 
much in these imsettled days, when we require to go to 
our work with stuffed ears, like the Arabian princess, lest 
we hear the multitude of unsettling voices aU around. A 
remarkable mind^ has lately left us this utterance : " There 
are some Christians whom I could describe only as soft 
pulpy molluscs. And yet their mollusc lives are curious. 
See the limpet's suction. So some of the most curious 
spiritual creatures cling to that Bock, which ia Christ* 
You may kick them, and they *11 only cling the firmer ; 
ay, and with some of them it is only the knife, or death by 
stoning, that will remove them from ' that Eock.'" Don't 
let us mind being thought " curious creatures," if we have 
not read this or the other book, or if we are afraid of that 
line of argument, or of listening to such and such a 
teacher. Let us settle ourselves in the love of Christ, 
clinging to and upon the Bock Christ, and we will do our 
work well, however unintellectual we may appear; for 
" though I may tremble an the Bock, the Bock can never 
tremble under me." 

But these verses contain a hint of a wider range of intel- 
lect, of a stronger mental grasp, which the simplest be- 
liever may be endowed with, if he has the inworking Spirit, 
the indwelling Saviour; — acompreheiision,with "aW saints" 
(comprising therefore the moUusc sort), of the breadth, 
length, depth, and height of the love of Christ. How every 
word tells ! Breadth and length, that which lies along the 
surface, helpful and present ; height, that which is above 
us, encouraging us to rise as on eagle's wings ; depth, that 
which goes down into the tangled intricacies of the hearts 
of those who, striving to " do His will," He is not ashamed 
(Heb. ii 11) to call "mymother, my sister" (Mark iii. 35, 36). 

^ Professor Duncan 
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The words that follow, " to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge," point us not only to the present, but 
also to the time of the promise, when " we shall know even 
as we are known" (1 Cor. xiii. 12) ; and by its contrast it 
points the moral of that verse for professing workers, which 
we have already considered, " I never Imew you, depart 
from me." 

rV. (ver. 1 9.) The vessel of capacity — something to be filled 
with a fulness out of which we can pour for the wants of 
others. Tet is not what we prepare for classes, for meetings, 
for publication, very very often taken from books, from ser- 
mons, or from mere intellectual observation of the Bible and 
of human nature, and fiot drawn out of the abundance in 
the " inner man," the Word of God dwelling in us richly in 
all wisdom (Col. iii 16), which need be nothing less than 
" all the fulness of God " ? How often our false humility 
comes in here ! " Oh ! I am too feeble, too ungifted for 
such wonderful experience." But the question is not so 
much the size of the vessel, for there are vessels of ** small 
quantity " as well as vessels of cups and of flagons (Isa« 
xxii 24) ; or, to quote from a beautiful poem, although on 
another subject — 

" Many a yessel of silver and gold. 
Varied meaRures of wine shaU hold ; 
Nor with flagons alone is the banquet graced, 
But with many a small cup richly chased. 
Filled to the brim with the gladdening juice ; 
Flagons and cups have each their use, 
These to drink from, and those to pour. 
Each replenished from endless store." 

Never mind the size of your cup or flagon, but mind ex- 
ceedingly how far up comes the rim of the precious wine. 
•* Be ye filed with the Spirit'' is the command (Eph. v. 
18) ; and if to overflowing, what harm ? (See Mai. iii 10.) 
Better that, than a large flagon half fulL A Christian 
once said, while speaking of that noble worker, Adelaide 
Newton, " Ah ! such a life is not for me." " Not for you ! " 
answered a friend. " You may think yourself a very small 
vessel, but are you full t" In this fulness is the verifica- 
tion of the " expulsive theory," for nothing else, neither a 
fulness of zeal nor of intellect, nor of the speech of men 
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and of angels, nor of the comprehension of all mysteriesL 
leaves " no room " for the usurping monarch Self. 

V. (ver. 20.) Limitation in the midst of abundance. This 
thought is expressed in other p&rts oi Scripture (Matt. ix. 
29 ; Ps. xxxiii. 22), but here it is very forcibly put. He, 
the Christ, "is able to do exceeding abundantly" (see 
Titus iii. 6 ; Isa. Iv. 7) " above all that we ask," — alas for 
our miserable prayers I — ** or think," — alas for our strait- 
ened thoughts I Yet there is limitation : " according to the 
power which worketh IN us." If we do not open the door 
and be filled with the inner presence, we cannot have the 
outer ; Christ is only " able " so to work. He " could there 
do no mighty works, because of their unbelief" (Mark vi. 
5 ; Matt. xiii. 58). He is unable to do great things for 
us in outer action, if we refuse to possess the inner power. 

VI. (ver. aj .) " Glory in the Church," This is the ulti- 
mate result of the indwelling and outworking power in 
each individual of the "Church," — "every whit of the 
temple" must "utter glory." And where first? where 
deepest ? " The king's daughter" must be " all glorious 
within" (Ps. xlv. 13); and to make it still plainer to 
our comprehensions, still more suited to our circumstances, 
we find the glorious adorning defined as " of the hidden 
man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price. For after this manner in the 
old time the holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned 
themselves " (1 Pet. iii. 4, 5). A noble ambition, for each 
of us to be "holy women" — ^better even than great 
workers ; better to " please Him perfectly" than " to serve 
Him much ;" and for what end ? Not to have glory brought 
to us; not even to sing with the angels "Glory to the 
Lamb," because He is " worthy," but to be His glory in the 
Church I Something like poor backsliding Jacob, being 
himself the Lord's portion (Deut. xxxii. 9). Surely if any- 
thing would stir us up to deliver the " keep " ^ of our hearts 
to its only "Keeper" (Ps. cxxi. 3-6; Phil. iv. 7 — compare 
also the two "keeps" in Isa. xxvi. 2, 3), it would be the 
thought of that unselfish glory (Isa. Ixi. 3, last clause). 

1 The old word for the inner retreat of a fortified hovme. 
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IN. 
WE IN CHRIST, 

John xv. 7-18. 

'" I DO not chide thee now, 
JElansomed and safe in mine own heaven ait thoa ; 
But hadst thou with yet finner faith relie<L 
On Him who lived for thee, for thee who died, 
The spirit of adoption I had given 
Till thou hadst hved on earth the life of heaven ; 
I would have sheltered thee, and not a care 
And not a sorrow need have grieved thee there.* 
Who will apply the lesson ? who will give 
All glory to the Lord, and with Him uve f ** 

Although those two thoughts, " Christ in us '* and " We 
in Christ," may seem almost identical, yet they are care- 
fuUy distingJhed in Scripture; and'fn the Ja«sage we 
have just read there are some practical lessons which are 
not so obvious from the point of view belonging to our last 
heading. Thus prominerrtly occurs to us — 

I. Shelter in Christ. There are two classes of women 
workers, divided by natural temperament, for which they 
need be neither praised nor blamed. Some Christian 
women are painfully aware of their need of shelter, being 
naturally timid, bashful, and self-conscious. To such the 
thought of a daily actual shelter in Another ought to carry 
a wonderful help and comfort. Some, though conscien- 
tiously undertaking regular work, never get over their dis- 
like to the sound of their own voices ; their hearts palpi- 
tate as much the hundredth time they gather a few mothers 
around them as the first, or they are actually afraid of the 
faces and sharp eyes of their Sunday scholars. When 
anything beyond their routine work is proposed to them. 
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such as to engage in prayer or to speak to some wandering 
soul, the answer comes without the least hesitation, and in 
all sincerity, " Oh I / could not do so-and- so." They really 
and honestly believe that there is something in their own 
mental and spiritual conformation which renders them in- 
capable of doing certain services. I have seen the same 
thing in those who have recently found Jesus, or got at 
least some knowledge of His doctrine, for when the doing 
His will (John vii. 17), which is inseparable from know- 
ledge, was hinted at, then came the protestations simple 
and sincere of incapacity. I remember recommending a 
little active work to one young lady as a help against 
morbid doubts, fears, and cavils. She had excellent 
reasons to give why every sort of work that I proposed was 
impossible; at last I asked if she could not read to a small 
" buttons" in her father's house. She opened her beautiful 
eyes to their widest, exclaiming, " Oh no I I couldn't do 
that, for those boys always laugh at anything of the sort." 
Everybody might not be quite so honest, but there is no 
doubt that a great deal of morbid idleness and dwarfed 
Christianity arises from nervous timidity about work. 
To some, each little bit of worb is a lion in the path, 
and what they need is to be sheltered by the Keeper of 
the lions. When these timid workers are once brought 
to realize that they need never go alone to any outside 
service, it is like feeling indoors when a storm rages. The 
Lord Jesus is then realized to be — in a different figure 
from the friend knocking at the door — the hiding-place 
from the wind, the covert from the tempest. To any who 
know the torturing doubts and storms and fears produced 
by self-consciousness, the power of saying with the Psal- 
mist, " I flee unto Thee to hide me " (Ps. cxliii 9), is an 
inestimable boon, and they will do far better as well as 
happier work advancing to it as "hidden ones" (Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 3), sheltered in Christ, abiding in Him even in 
duties most trying to sensitive nerves. 

There is another class of women, equally Christian, but 
brave, bright, and bustling in temperament, to whom 
nothing of publicity comes amiss, who know their powers, 

B 
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and have no natural shrinking from exercising them. To 
such the shelter in Christ presents itself more as a duty than 
a privilege — a duty most specially binding on them, if they 
want really to be the handmaidens blessed and honoured 
by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit (Joel ii. 28, 29). 
Whatever work a woman can honestly undertake, going to 
it consciously sheltered in Christ, I can say God speed 
her, though I may not see eye to eye with her. But I 
would affectionately urge this upon the brighter, braver 
worker. Be very sure that you are honestly seeking, de- 
siring, and obtaining that shelter. I fear that, as an old 
writer said, " self-knowledge makes us uncharitable ; " but 
I durst not shrink from warning you against the galvanic 
influences of self-delusion, which I believe are fer more 
present with all of us than we wot of. If you feel that, 
however tempting and promising the work may be, you 
must go to it alone if it be against the mind of Christ, 
give it up, and do not let any measure of apparent success 
blind you to your unsheltered condition. Success may 
make the Commander-in-chief^ but it does not make the 
Christian. 

II. Uhseljisfmess in Christ — ^not only sheltered in but 
absorbed in another. We see something of this even in 
every-day life. The most selfish, trifling girl who be- 
comes the object and the giver of a real heart-aflfection in 
married life, is generally transformed into a practical and 
unselfish woman. How much more an absorption into 
the depths of Christ's love ! The very fact of our being 
I workers, however, often blinds us to this needful conse- 

I quence. Because we are absorbed in Christ's work, we 

think we are necessarily absorbed in Christ Himself, and 
I hence the frequent / and me, which so frequently pain 

the thoughtful observer of Christian workers. This feature 
I of absorption in the love and work of another is beautifully 

* illustrated by the relation so carefully marked by Jesua 

as existing between Him and His Father (see John viii. 
^ 16, 19, 26, 28, 29 — ^these last words peculiarly honoured 

[ in the conversion of the hearers — ^and x. 26, 30, 38; and 

xii 44, 45, 49, 50) ; while the likeness of this absorbing 
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love is the pattern of that between Christ and us, as we see 
from ver. 10 of our own chapter. The Ego of self, used by 
His people, must be peculiarly distasteful to Him who 
came not to seek His own honour (John viii. 54), and yet 
for our sakes had to repel the insult of the oflfered fleshly 
glory (Luke iv. 5-7). Oh to have these wonderful lessons 
really brought to bear upon our daily life ! and to have all 
unnecessary talk about our work checked by our absorption 
into the love of Him who worketh with us. If we love any 
fellow- worker very much, we don't like to be praised for 
anything we have done with that person. Oh no ! it is much 
sweeter to tell his share in it, and to forget that we have done 
anything at alL I have sometimes heard it said in excuse 
for talking about our work, that it brought glory to Christ, 
who enabled us to do it ; but there is great danger of this 
inducing a forgetfulness of two very plain scriptural com- 
mands (see Prov. xxvii. 2, with xx. 6 ; and Matt. vi. 3, 
with margin of ver. 1), which neglect inevitably leads to 
the worship of our own drags and nets (Hab. i. 16, see 
also Jer. ix. 23, 24). This is a greater stumbling-block 
to those "who are without" than people are at all 
aware of. So great indeed is the danger, that it behoves 
us to study the example of Christ Himself in this matter, 
which very clearly points to times of silence as well as 
times of speech. Such passages as Mark vii 36, Matt, 
viii. 4, ix. 30, prove plainly that there were seasons 
when it was wiser not to spread the accounts of His own 
work, and when want of reticence about it was actual 
disobedience to Him, although at other times He so 
clearly gave all praise and glory to the Father. Let us 
specially pray that we may be enabled only to bless 
ourselves in the Lord, and in Him alone to glory (Jer. 
iv. 2). 

III. Nearness to Christ — ^always " at hand " to lean upon 
(Phil. iv. 6), very nigh "in all things" (Deut. iv. 7). How 
we miss a beloved one when absent for a time, upon whom, 
as we say, we are accustomed to " lean," and to whom we 
confide all our troubles and perplexities 1 But here is a Be- 
loved chiefest of ten thousand — for He cannot leave us 
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as long BS we dwell in Him ; where He goes we go, and 
where He lodges there also we lodge. The thought of 
conversation is beautifully suggested by ver. 7 — "If my 
words abide in you," " they shall talk with you " (Prov. vi. 
22). " Ye shall ask what ye will." The believer's words 
and Christ's words 1 An incident related of Eobert Bruce, 
one of our old Scottish Covenanters, is a good example of 
this communion : — ** It was his custom, after the first ser- 
mon, to retire by himself for prayer ; and one day some 
noblemen who had far to ride sent the beadle to learn if 
there was any appearance of his coming. The man re- 
turned and told them, ' I think he shall not come this 
day, for I overheard him always say to another that he mil 
not go, and cannot go imthotU him, and I do not hear the 
other answer him a word at alL'"^ It is needless to 
say who " the other" was, whose silence astonished the 
beadle. I think it was a converted heathen who said, 
" When I take up my Bible Christ talks to me, when I 
lay it down I talk to Christ." And the loving attitude, the 
tender nearness of this whispered conversation, even in 
the depths of temptation and affliction, between the soul 
dwelling in and Christ dwelt in, is well depicted by that 
friend "after God's own heart," who prayed like Heze- 
kiah (1 Kings xix. 16) : "Bow down thine ear to me" 
(Ps. xxxi. 2), and gives us the joyful answer, " He inclined 
unto me, and heard my cry " (Ps. xL 1). Just so can we 
imagine the Father bending down to listen to the prayers, 
on the mountain tops, whispered out of the Son's crushed, 
weary, palpitating yet sinless heart. Part of the won- 
derful requests in the Saviour's hours of prayer we 
know were for His work and to help souls (John xi, 41, 
42, xvii. 20, and Luke xxii. 32). Well therefore may 
we bring our work into the innermost hiding-place. Two 
wonderful commands to ask, and two promises of accom- 
plishment we may take to ourselves in their secondary 
meaning (Ps. ii. 8; Isa. xlv. 11); and what missionary 
power and success would thus come down into our work ! 

1 Quoted in M'Crie's Sketches, 
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*' 'Twas prayer that multiplied thy hands, 
Prayer was thy power to bless ; 
'Twas prayer that made thy time for thee : 
'Twas prayer was thy success." 

How literally true it is that prayer will make and econo- 
mize our time — some of us may have experienced when 
on the morning of a day of what seemed beforehand utterly 
unmanageable work, we have been driven to lay it all down 
in prayer, saying, " Lord, undertake for me ; " and Jias not 
the answer been that each bit fitted in like the joints of a 
dissecting map, and that the evening brought a song of 
praise for accomplished work ? 

IV. Likeness to Christ, "Even as I"— "as I have" 
(vers. 10, 12). It is an undoubted fact that those imited in 
earthly relations become like each other. Husbands and 
wives, .with truly wedded hearts, even in natural diversity, 
grow into much of the same thoughts, opinions, and 
character ; even, you know, it is said, to their handwritings. 
So — ^but much more — ^is the believer changed into the 
same image (2 Cor. iii. 18), and very specially into the 
same will — Col. iv. 12, margin; Col. i. 9 ; and compare 1 
John V. 14 with ver. 7 : " Ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you." Our will and His will acting 
together. And what therefore can this produce but in- 
tense sympathy I "My joy" and "your joy." And even 
a step further, for there may be tender afi'ection and sym* 
pathy without entire comprehension ; but here is sympathy 
of the most intelligent sort (ver. 15), — the Wonderful, the 
Counsellor, admitting human hearts into His counsels — 
" all things that I have heard from My Father I have made 
known unto you." Two practical lessons, I think, we may 
draw from our consideration of the real intimacy produced 
by dwelling in Christ. One is that we must have a wider 
sympathy with all work for Christ resulting in the con- 
version of souls, wherever or however it be accomplished, 
for this is peculiarly the " pleasure of the Lord." How 
little we care about the salvation of souls outside our own 
circle I how little we sympathize with other people's work, 
unless it exactly squares with our own preconceived ideas 1 
Nay, even in our own work are we always in a state to 
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sympathise with a soul in its first love, or to niinister to a 
soul in anxiety ? Yet Christ's joys mvst become our joys, 
if we are to abide in Him. Another lesson is that we 
must love to be " alone with Jesus." How little we know 
of this " delighting ourselves in the Lord" I and yet we 
wonder when He withholds from us the consequent fulfil- 
ment of " the desires of our hearts " (Ps. xxxvii 4). Two 
friends are generally happier together than three ; indeed, 
it is almost proverbial to say that " a third person is de 
trop," Yet when we are kept at home from church and from 
our Sunday duties, or at other times, and left with " Jesus 
only " and His words, do we not tire very soon, and want 
something to do or some Christian friend to talk to ? Ah 
friends, let us ask to have this mended ; let us love the 
abiding in Him quite as much as the worlang for Him. It 
is wonderful, and truly sad, how much easier and pleasanter 
we can find work, yea ! hard work — stubble work — ^than 
the simple presence of the Master. I know a beautiful 
instance of the contrary. A working man was struck with 
blindness three years ago. (What a test that would be 
for our powers of delight in God!) He got himself at once 
taught to read the printing for the blind, and he lies con- 
fined to bed in his little cottage. This is how he spends 
his day : so long a time for reading his Bible ; so long for 
meditation on what he has read ; so long for prayer, and 
he has a Ust of names written on his memory, for whom 
he then specially pleads day by day; and interstices 
of these stated times are filled up — how ? by speaking 
of Him in whom his soul delights itself. Not a few souls 
have thus received a blessing through him, and he is knowu 
in the neighbourhood as " such a happy Christian." 

V. Obedience to Christ This element is found in aU 
the deepest human affections. Who would think any- 
thing of the devoted affection of a royalist who disobeyed 
his king ? of a patriot who broke the laws of his country ? 
of a child who set at nought the commandments of his 
parents ? of a wife who refused subjection to her husband? 
It is then a necessary and natural accompaniment of the 
close tie between souls and the Saviour. " The Church is 
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eabject unto Christ" (Eph. v. 24). "Te are my friends, if 

T- ye do whatsoever I command you," which we find further 

applied to this particnlai sabject in John xiv. 23. N^ot an 

obedience of iwirt of our lives ; not a " sabbath-da/a 

1'ourney," but " week-day holinesa," He wants all the 
ife (Kom. xiv. 1, 8). He wishes bo to fill each day with 
His presence that we cannot Bay of even an honr of it, 
;^'; " ^^ ^ mine, to amuse myself in" or "rest in" — apart 
■^■^ from Him, " Whatsoever I command you;" whatsoever, 
■." "eating ot drinking" (1 Cor. x, 31); whatsoever, "in 
'"■-. word or deed" (CoL iii. 17); whatsoever "the king ap- 
"" : pointeth" (2 Sam. xv. 15), — whether it be in accordance 
'"■ , with our own natural tastes and talents, or out of the city 
^ 'j( — weeping up the Mount of Olives — away into perplexing 
'^i and dangerous exile, we "must be at least "ready," like 
'''^'.^ David's servants. 

'^'■' VI. CoTdinuaTice in Christ — abiding in Him (ver. 7), 

'''^. continuing in Hia love (ver. 9). Not sometimes in and some- 
* '^ times out, in during worship and out during amusement, 
3'^ in for some sorts of work and out for others. We realize 
t ^, this much more easily for salvation than for service. Yet 
'''l^ such a continuance is as necessary for the safety of the 
.1^''^ work as for the safety of the soul. If Noah had tried to 
^'''i. go out and in of the ark, he would have been drowned. 
■'''/ If we go out and in of Christ our sanctifi cation we shall 
rif flounder sadly in the mud, and have soiled work and 
'or melancholy lives to present Him witL Thus " continuing " 

b'*'^ in Christ's love is the only way to continue in His work 
=^ " steadfast and unmoveable " (1 Cor. xv. 58). I remember 
V^" being much struck, a good many years ago, by a worker 
?■" who made these words, "Patient continuance in well- 
^^^ iloing " (liom. ii. 7), his daily motto, and he acted on it. 
^^^^^]i8 work did not appear in any way remarkable, but he 
^^^^^ 'd patiently feeding widows in London cellars, 

^1 the sick, and distributing tracts ; and the Lord 

^H ' him before his death by givinc; him a much more 

^1 and openly blessed sphere. Without this prin- 

^H atient continuance we are apt to fall into habits 

^1 )dic work, which are by no means rare amongst 
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US in these days. In the "fruit that remains" (ver. 16) 
we have another representation of the " work that abideth." 
Continuance in Christ produces continuance in well-doing, 
i,e. in actions the effects of which remain. Success there 
is, necessarily, of some sort— of a remaining and therefore 
blessed sort— we may be sure of that, though our eyes may 
be holden so that we do not see it. Then the last blessed 
result of this continuance is that we shall be " found in 
Christ" (Phil. iii. 9). There is much food for practical 
thought contained in these three words. How sad if in one 
of those times which we all know too well, when — ^be it for 
amusement, be it for some indulged sin, be it for " a lust 
of finishing work," be it for any cause whatever — our souls 
have haply gone forth from their dwelling-place for a 
"little while," and just then the summons of sudden death 
should come, or the signal trumpet should sound, and we 
be not *'f(nmd " in our right place I How this would mar 
the joy of either of those appearings I Let us listen, then, 
and OBEY that tender voice which says to each of His own, 
"Abide in me, and I in you." The blessed consequence 
will be " that when He shall appear, we shall have con- 
fidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming '* 
(1 John ii 28). 



IV. 

OFF AND ON. 
OoL. m. 9-17 ; Ps. xo. 17. 

** Behold, thou art all fair, my lovOi 
Thine eyes, thy locks, thy brow. 
All excellence and comeliness, 
How beautiful art thou 1 

Thou art aU beautiful, my love. 

There is no spot in thee ; 
Gome then, my bride, from Lebanon, 

From Lebanon with me. 

Thy lips are sweetness, and thy words 

Are pleasantness each one ; 
Thy very raiment breatheth forth 

The breath of Lebanon."— H. Bonab. 

When we meet with long-parted friends, we do not think 
of looking at their feet to see what they are standing upon, 
nor can we, if we would, see into their hearts ; but we 
look on their faces, and thence form our judgments of 
their health, their prosperity, their unchanged affection. 
Now Christians may have their feet upon the Eock, and 
they may have much inner work and experience ; yet un- 
less they have a glory and a beauty outside which all can 
see, however safe themselves, men cannot take knowledge 
of them that they have been with Jesus (Acts iv. 13). 
There is therefore something to be put on. But there is 
a previous step which we must consider — 

I. There is something to beptU ojf (ver. 8, 9). It is won- 
derful how little this is thought of; yet the same forgetful- 
ness in things physical justly meets with ridicule. How 
many smiles have been provoked by the well-known story 
of the eccentric missionaiy, who always forgot to take 
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OFF when he put on fresh linen, and was found sometimes 
wearing a dozen under-garments at once I Yet this did 
not more effectually neutralize personal cleanliness than, 
with regard to personal sanctification, does the keeping on 
of our own peculiarities and bad habits, while we try 
to put on the graces of the Spirit. How often we see 
this in respect to one particular feature of character, 
of which very few people are truly ashamed! I have seen 
Christians, most attractive by nature, and who by grace 
were endeavouring to be " clothed upon " with hunulity, 
yet having pride as an under garment, the most singular 
anomalies were produced— pride of position, of good works, 
of intellect, of popularity, of whatever was the most com- 
fortable individual form of the sin peeping out at every 
possible hole and comer of the ill-fitting and ill-repaired 
outer garment, like that which peered through the tatters 
of Diogenes. The thing to be put oflf is not hotv^ever 
given as one or the other sin, but it is called comprehen- 
sively "the old man with his deeds." Lest we should 
suppose that this only alluded to the open sins of ver. 8, 
let us look at the more minute definition in Eph. iv. 22 : 
"the old man, corrupt according to the deceitful lusts." 
Those sins which we think but little ones, those fail- 
ings which we flatter ourselves " lean to virtue's side," are 
among the very things we are specially warned to "put oflf,^ 
for in their deceitfulness is their danger, "false witness 
being a component part of our " deceitful hearts" (Matt. xv. 
1 9). People often start oflf from the word " lust" as bearing 
only the worst of meanings, but in the original it is simply 
" desire." Thus the good seed was as eflfectually choked by 
the " lust " or " desire " of other things, probably innocent 
employments and amusements, as by the worst of crimes ; 
and St. Paul, in his list of the lusts of the flesh, concludes 
the black catalogue with "revelry and siich like;" know- 
ing that in what would not receive the name of these 
things there might be exactly the same spirit which made 
the evil. How often we have thought ourselves unworldly 
when refusing to go to a ball, while yet we retained the 
ball-spirit, seeking admiration, forgetting God, showing in- 
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ordinate love of amusemeiit at home, or in the quietest social 
circle I Or even in our work, if we do it for our own plea- 
sure, in our own way, after the desire of our own eyes, we 
may have a full exemplification of the deceitful " such 
likes." It is very profitable to compare the temptation of 
Eve (Gen. iii. 6), of Lot ((Jen. x. 11), and of our Lord (Luke 
iv. 1-13), with 1 John ii. 16-17, in order to see the many 
respectable lusts which Satan urges us to " put on," but 
which the Word of God orders us to " put off." In our 
every-day work and warfare we need to ask specially for 
quicksighted grace, that we may " by reason of use (or 
habit) have our senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil"(Heb.v. U). 

II. What is to he put ont "The new man" (ver. 
10). This question is also partly answered in our verse 
from Psalms. Beauty, not earthly, but heavenly, is part 
of the new creation — the beauty of the Lord Himself 
All women — the plainest most of all, — long to be beautiful 
— ^would fain deceive themselves as to their lopks, — and 
how many try bad and false ways of mending them 
may easily be seen from Madame Rachel's well-remuner- 
ated "waters of Jordan" and promises of "beauty for 
ever." Doubtless much of this craving after beauty is of 
the earth earthy, but doubtless also there is in it a sound 
like the voice of the sea-shell, from the old primeval crea- 
tions of beauty, and a whisper of the times yet again to be 
when all shall be restored pure and beautiful Who can 
doubt that the Scriptures, so wonderfully contrived for all 
phases of being, intend to meet what is of heavenly origin 
in this desire, — by such passages as the description of the 
Church — the lamb's wife, who is to have neither spot, nor 
wrinkle, nor any such thing (Eph. v. 27 ; Eev. xxi. 9, 11), 
and the King's daughter (Ps. xlv.), and the Bride of Can- 
ticles ? And the highest, noblest part of this standard of 
beauty is to be its likeness to Christ. Did you ever notice 
the description of the old set-apart Nazarite? Let us 
read it in Lam. iv. 7 : " Her Nazarites were purer than 
snow, they were whiter than milk, they were more ruddy in 
body than rubies, their polishing was of sapphire." And 
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compare it witli the description of Christ, the true Nazar- 
ite, in Cant. v. 10, 11. Again St. Paul conunands us 
(Eom. xii. 2) to live in this worid as "transformed," or 
" transfigured," as the same word is rendered in the Trans- 
figuration of Christ ; and what do we read of the effect 
produced on His blessed countenance ? *' He was trans- 
figured before them. And His face did shine as the 
sun, and His raiment was white as the light" (Matt, 
xvii. 2). Compare this with what David says of those who 
" looked unto the Lord," — another reading of Ps. xxxiv. 5 
being, " And their coimtenances were made bright." What 
a high standard! The peculiarity, then, of the people 
of Christ, the beautiful Nazarite, is to be beauty. But 
is this only a thing of aesthetics or quintessence of high 
doctrine? Surely not, for it comes down to something 
very small and practical Listen — " no spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing." Have we not day by day, outside of 
us, on our characters, many uglinesses, just corresponding 
to these small blemishes — things which we don't like to be 
told of, which others see much better than ourselves, and 
which we need a looking-glass to discover at all, such as 
James i. 22-25, and 2 Cor. iii. 18. Let each of us make a 
very honest search, by means of scriptural mirrors, after our 
own spots and wrinkles, instead of wasting our eyesight 
on those of others; and let the absence of these, and not the 
presence, mark us as belonging to the "peculiar people," — 

" Sweet in temper, face, and word. 
To please an ever present Lord.'^ 

Observe that there is a very close connexion between 
the "beauty of the Lord of Hosts being upon us," and 
•*Hi3 establishing the work of our hands." Just think 
what very different work would go out from us, if it 
could be free from haughty tempers, envy, resentment, self- 
conceit, depressed spirits, and " such like." " Oh, stop," 
you say, " that is too much ; I may help being cross, but 
I can't help being low-spirited." But have you ever really 
tried to help it ? have you ever thought of it in the light 
of a very serious spot ? of a very disfiguring wrinkle ? 
Tby, a "countenance made bright" by God Himself 
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cannot belong to depressed spirits, nor vice versa} Tey, 
the next time yon are nervons or disappointed, or have a 
bad cold, or a toothache, or are generally "put out" (we 
all know what that means) ; and you will wonder how 
changed your day will be, and how successful your work. 
Nay, that brightened face will of itself help others, and 
thus be work for God. Keep looking at your mercies and 
not at your miseries, as the old divii^ said ; or, in the 
words of our pretty Scotch song, 

*' Seek them oot like bonnie berries. 
Though amid the thorns they lie," 

and you will soon be of the number of those workers 
" who show mercy with cheerfulness " (Rom. xii 8), and 
of those " cheerful givers " of work, time, love, as well as 
money, whom God " loves " (2 Cor. ix. 7). 

There is an old fairy story, of which I retain the most 
vivid recollection, and, like many of those early delights, it 
is well fitted to point a moral for grown-up people. It 
was of a little princess, whose sister had been made beauti- 
ful by the " Queen of the Fairies," and whose great desire 
was to obtain this gift, instead of being shunned by all 
on account of her ugly brow, distorted mouth, and elfish 
expression. After many experiences of fairyland, she 
at last found that the secret of beauty consisted in accom- 
plishing a certain number of good actions, kind words, 
pleasant smiles, and holy thoughts I 

Do not let us forget that it is necessary to have all our 
work beautified, as well as all of ourselves; and really in 
these days, when works outside the house are so fashion- 
able and so tempting, it is necessary to remind ourselves 
occasionally of this, for wives, mistresses of houses, and 
sisters at home, are very much tempted to think only the 
greater works beautiful, and to grudge the time spent in 
" showing piety at home." Yet what a beautiful condition 
that is, how honourable and honoured in the Word of God I 
If we do not " see it " in this nineteenth century, depend 
on it it is because there is a screw very loose somewhere. 

1 Of course there are exceptional cases, which these remarks cannot be 
supposed to refer to. 
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I borrow a receipt from our godly and practical friends, 
the Swiss, which, though somewhat amusing, I think bears 
seriously on this point: — "Eecette pour composer une 
bonne Maitresse de Maison ! Prenez une forte dose d'abn^- 
gation, une quantity 6gale d'activit^; de la fermet^ melang^e 
de bont^, de la douceur temper^e par de T^nergie ; ajoutez 
un jugement sain, une grande quantity de patience, Tamour 
de I'ordre, et la faculte de faire intervenir Tordre et la 
m^thode, mSme dans les details les plus infimes ; m^langez 
le tout, apr^s Tavoir fortement saupoudre de g^n^rosit^ et 
d'^quit^. Ce melange ne laissera rien k d&irer." ^ 

Beautiful qualities and beautiful work ! Such a mistress 
need not dread the scriptural question — ^" What have they 
seen in thy house ? " for the beauty and the value of work 
is neither in its apparent quality nor quantity, but in its 
being necessary, and being "well done" (Matt. xxv. 21). 
Epaminondas, the Theban general, taught us a good lesson 
when, at the order of his ungrateful country, he went quietly 
from his victories to sweep the streets as thoroughly as he 
had commanded its armies, saying that it was not the oflBce 
that dignified the man, but the man that dignified the ofl&ce. 

III. The new creation is also a clothing — ^this idea being 
specially suggested by the putting on and putting off. It 
is likewise a very frequent simile in other parts of Scrip- 
ture for the operations and graces of the Spirit. Both 
vJideon and Zechariah were "clothed" with the Spirit of the 
Lord (Judges vi. 34 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, margins), Joshua 
was " clothed" with change of raiment (Zech. iii. 4, 5) ; the 
" clothing" of the King's daughter was of wrought gold and 
fine needlework (Ps. xlv. 1 3, 14) ; the raiment of the washed 
sinner was of linen and silk and broidered work (Ezek. 
xvi. 13). The beauty of which we have been speaking is 
not, as they say, " skin deep," but is in close contact with 
the inner work, the gem of the casket, the soul of the 
being ; and in the same way this spiritual clothing rests 
on the inner man of the heart ; there is no gap between. 
There is a remarkable analogy between the manner in 
which the Spirit of God "abode," "remained on," Jesus 

^ See Appendix. 
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(see John L 32, 33), and that which is promised to and 
expected from the believer (see I Pet. iv. 14). ^ Close con- 
tact with this clothing of the Spirit — ^touching the real 
being, meeting its innermost needs, clothing its most unseen 
nakedness — is therefore what is required. We shall scarcely 
find this produced by any external forms ; the devotion 
wrought by that which is outside and apart from us ; — 
architecture, music, oratory, all these things we may have 
delighted in, yet in my own experience they certainly left 
a gap between them and the soul, though I thankfully 
acknowledge that it may not be so with all Christians. 

Let us now look at the texture of the clothing (ver. 12- 
15) : "bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering" — charity above all these things 
— peace ruling, and thankfulness combining the whole. 
We have here the emotional brought prominently forward. 
The affections were not spoken of as belonging to the heart 
among the ancients, but were considered to dwell in the 
very innermost recesses, hence the frequent use of the word 
'* bowels " in Scripture for that which is demonstrative 
and emotional. It is a good lesson for some of us, who 
are naturally reserved, and who would rather do anything 
than betray their real feelings, having a true British hatred 
of what approaches "a scene." The work of such women 
is apt to partake a little of their own almost rigid cha- 
racters, and to lack 
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that full sympathy, that " vibration " with the joys and 
the sorrows of Christ and His people, which produces it. 
Others of us have plenty of this gushing quality by nature, 
and such will find in this category that which will firm 
and quieten them — the substantial spirit of self-sacrifice — 
forgiving even as Christ forgave, which yet required the 
Cross ; the binding all the fast and loose elements with 
charity, meek and lowly ; the ruling in the character of 
that most steadying, most exalting of God's gifts. His own 
Peace. This clothing, let me remind you — and forgive me 

^ See Appendix. 
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for the frequent reiteration in one form or another — ^this 
broidered work, this needle-work, is made with stitches — 
the smaller the stitches the more beautiful the embroidery, 
as workers know. So with the patterns of our spiritual 
raiment. Look over again those parts of clothing spoken 
of from ver. 12 to 15, and you will see that they all require 
to be reduced to the smallest stitches. Under this figure 
it is not the getting rid of spots and blemishes, as in that 
of personal beauty, but it is actually forming beautiful 
patterns of the small occasions or stitches of every-day life, 
in kindness, humility, forbearance, love, peace, charity, and 
thankfulness. 

IV. We are to he clothed with knowledge and wisdom. 
The new being, which we are to put on, is renewed in 
knowledge after the image "of Chnst" (ver. 10), and the 
word of Christ is to dwell in us richly " in all wisdom" (ver. 
1 6). Must there not, then, be some very great disobedience 
in the Church, when there is such a lack of wisdom in its 
members ? "Good people" are almost proverbially lacking 
in practical sense ; and it is often said, with the old Scotch 
lady, " Ye may get grace, but ye canna get common sense ! " 

What is common sense ? Is it not just practical wisdom 
in every-day life, pure, peaceable, easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy, and good fruits (James iii. 17), the want of 
which brings the good cause to grief, shame, and ridicule ? 
And is this common sense not taught by religion ? It is 
treason against God and His "Word to say so. Bead these 
words, which absolutely refute such an idea : " For the Lord 
giveth wisdom. ... He layeth up sound wisdom." For 
whom ? " For the righteous " (Prov. ii. 6, 7). How exactly 
that describes the quality wanted ! "Sound common sense" 
is an ordinary phrase amongst us. But this very term also 
seems to explain the reason why the righteous don't always 
have it. It is " laid up," you see ; the Lord gives it, but 
not without asking, for He says in another place — ^"If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to aU 
liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him *' 
(James i. 5). That this is weU pleasing in His eyes we 
can easily see from the beautiful episode of the " laid-up 
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wisdom asked and obtained by Solomon (1 Kings iii. 6-14, 
especially notice ver. 10). Whenever, therefore, the anomaly 
is visible of good people without good sense, we may be 
quite sure that it is because they have not put in their claim 
and confessed their lack of that treasure laid up and waiting 
for them. It is Satan's interest to make Gk)d's people for- 
get that the command, " Be ye wise as serpents,'' is quite 
as important as " Be harmleds as doves " (Matt. z. 16). 

Do not let us mistake, however, a sort of spurious caution 
and prudence which some good people and workers are par- 
ticularly pleased to possess, as marking their superiority 
over others, who do their work, it must be confessed, with an 
absolute lack of ''common sense.'' A long course of observa- 
tion has convinced me that of these two cksses the Lord does 
infinitely more honour the work done with an overflowing 
heart, though weak head, than all the reserved prudent 
measures of very ** wise " Christians. But does this show 
that the prudent ones should become foolish? In one 
sense, I answer boldly, Yes. Let them become fools that 
they may be wise (1 Cor. iii. 18). Let them "change their 
strength " (Isa. xl. 31, margin), and instead of their own 
wisdom let them "ask " for that which is "meek," that 
which " Cometh from above," that, in short, which is " laid 
up" for them: On the other hand, does it show that the 
foolish Christians, whose simple faith has been rewarded, 
should yet rest contented with their lock of common sense ? 
Certainly not ; by so doing they are disobedient (1 Cor. xii. 
31), and they are ungrateful, for they need " come behind 
in no gift" (1 Cor. i 7), and God tells them that there is a 
supply laid up for them which they are neither obtaining 
nor expecting. Then if blessed before in their work they wiU 
be tenfold more blessed, for they will be more like Jesus. 

Eenewed in knowledge after His image 1 Surely we 
need not be afraid of knowledge, as some good people are, 
for in Him are "hid" — laid up — ^"all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge" (Col. ii. 3). If we study with a 
desire for God's glory we may safely apply our hearts " to 
all knowledge"— the history of the world, natural history, 
and such l&e. Let us ask a blessing on what we read, 

a 
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turning it into illustration and confirmation of God's truth 
for our scholars, our children, our Bible-lessons. One of 
our most prayerful and godly Covenanting ministers was a 
very learned man, and when once taken to task for his 
extensive reading, he answered that his purpose was " to 
adorn the house of God with these Egjrptian jewels." An 
ignorant Christian is NOT like Christ, and he lacks part of 
the Christian clothing. Knowledge of character also is 
*'hid" in Christ, a "treasure laid up" for a Christian 
worker, but we often mar our work by the ** lack " of it. 
Comprehensive views, too, oh my sisters, we do very much 
lack. We women are so narrow-minded, so one-sided, 
we can't " keep our own," as all should do with regard to 
truth, without vilifying other people. We can't see or 
won't acknowledge that there is error even mixed with 
our truth, and truth mixed with their error; and still 
less do we ever acknowledge on minor or non-essential 
subjects that after all we may be wrong and they may be 
right. And so the spirit of party and of extreme, flourishes, 
and among female partisans great cause is often given for 
the old Scotch satirist's advice--> 

"Silly women, mind your wheels.** 

" Moderation," too (Phil. iv. 5), is a lesson we certainly need 
very much, for we so seldom see it to be part of the wisdom 
which will make us like Christ. We need to learn from 
Him how to look on all sides of a question, to listen with 
candour, to confess error and ignorance and prejudice in 
ourselves, to pause before judgment, and to distrust all 
quickness and cleverness which comes not from above. 

Did you ever notice in the story of the young man, who 
turned away from the truth, sorrowful, but still with laelan- 
choly decision, the lesson which is implied in these words, 
"Jesus loved him"? How diflferently we feel to those not 
on our side, not seeing with our eyes, refusing to listen to 
our arguments ; we very rarely indeed feel " love" to them. 

V. Let us " SHOW " whose we are, and whom we serve, by 
this putting oflF and this putting on. Without a word 
should it be known. Words are good in their own place. 
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but words are not the " mark." It was a sign that the 
beautiful Nazarites had lost their beauty, and had become 
"black" when "they were not known in the streets" 
(Lam. iv. 8). The epistles of Christ are written, not spoken 
sermons, and are to be known and read of all men (2 Cor. 
iii. 2, 3). Where are the marks of the redeemed to be ? 
Not on the tongue, not in the hand, like those of Satan, 
which could be closed up and made invisible, but on the 
" forehead " (Ezek. ix. 4 ; Rev. xxii. 4, and vii. 3) as frontlets 
between the eyes, as signs upon the hands, written on the 
door-posts of the houses (Deut. vi. 8, 9). Very specially 
to us as teachers of classes is the admonition to " show " 
addressed — for " example," if not " better than precept," 
miist go hand in hand with it. "These things," said a 
great teacher to his scholars, "which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me, do" (Phil. iv. 9) ; 
and again, speaking to the same scholars as feUow-soldiers, 
" Having the same conflict which ye SAW in me" (Phil. 
i. 30). 



V. 

OUT. 

Matt. zn. 84, 85 ; Pboy. iv. 231 

'* I THANK Thee, Lord, for using me 
For Thee to work and speak. 
However trembling is the nana, 
The voice however weak. 

I bless Thee for each seed of tmth 

That I through Thee have sowed 
Upon this waste and barren earth. 

The living seed of Gkxl. 

I thank Thee, gracious God, for all 

Of witness there hath been. 
From me in any path of life. 

Though silent and unseen. 

Lord, make us beacon-lights on earth, 

Authentic and divine, 
And as the times grow darker stilL 

May we yet brighter shine 1 "~M. BoKAS. 

With the feet upon the foundation, with the work within 
us, with the glory on us, there is yet something want- 
ing, unless there be also an " out-coming" as a sequence. 
The connexion between m and cmt is, however, so close^ 
that there can scarcely be the one without the other. 
That which is thoroughly and fully within must show itself, 
unconsciously at least, for out of the abundance of the 
good or evil treasures is necessarily brought out that 
which is good or evil. This imperative effluence, whether 
unconscious or conscious, is a very solemn and importsoit 
consideration, especially for workers. An eloquent writer 
and original thinker of the day writes thus ; "Our efficiency 
depends very much upon the state of our own souls. A 
man whose Christ is near and dear unto him, and who has 
a glowing experience, and pours it out into the souls of 
others, will help them faster and farther than almost any 
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one else. The most fruitful days that I have had, have 
been those in which I had something to tell the inquirer 
about Christ, that I myself had felt. I have had the best 
success when I had a heart filled with love and zeal and 
enthusiasm, which, flowing out in tides, would catch the 
hearts of those for whom I was labouring, and carry them 
along." "Freely ye have received, freely give," is not 
only a command of grace, but it is a law of nature. Every- 
thing around us gets to give. Sea, rivers, clouds, soil, 
trees, all freely receive that they may freely give, and 
thus form a wide " Circle of Blessing."^ ** Give, give, give, 
be always giving. He that is not giving is not living. If 
you would be living you must be giving," writes a Chris- 
tian in humble life. . " Give a portion to seven, and also 
to eight," says the wise man (Eccles. xi. 2). " Give," says 
the evangelist, " and it shall be given you, good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom " (Luke vi. 38), again to go 
out in fuller and more abundant supplies, like the treasures 
of the firmament. 

" lATgely Thou f^ivest, gracious Lord, 
Largely Thy gifts should be restored ; 
Freely Thou ffivest, and Thy word 

Is. * Freely give.* 
He only, who foiigeta to hoard, 

Has leam'd to live."— Eeble. 

With that abundant wealth of scriptural metaphor of 
which we have before spoken, there are many figures 
under which this giving out from within, conscious and 
unconscious, is brought before us. Let us look at sbme of 
these separately, and try to get from each a practical lesson. 

I. Oil. — " What he these two olive branches which empty 
out of themselves oil into the gold t " (Zech. iv. 12, margin.) 
I am aware that the anointing with oil takes a very deep 
and solemn meaning in textual comment, but I pass that 
by entirely, and only take the figure aa that of a pecuUarly 
rich supply, which, as taken in, is to be emptied " out of 
ourselves." And the reason of this lavish abundance, of 
this fearlessness of destitution, is explained by ver. 3. 

^ See the beautiful " parable of nature," und«r that name, by Mrs. Qatty. 
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The oil came fresh and flowing from the living fruit ; no 
need therefore to say to others, " Give ns of your oil ;" no 
need to go to them that sell and buy for ourselves (Matt. 
XXV. 8, 9). The dwelling of the wise need never be empty 
of oil (Prov. xxi. 20); the oil need not "stay" unless there 
be no vessels to receive it (2 Kings iv. 6). No, we have 
but to take in the fatness of the oil-olives, which may be 
ours in the wilderness (Isa. xli 19), which may flow out 
to us from the flinty rock (Deut. xxxii 13 ; Job xxix. 6). 
The two olive trees and branches spoken of in Zechariah 
are generally, I believe, recognised as types of "the Christ/' 
who, while Himself anointed, was at the same time the 
root, fatness and fulness of the olive-tree (Eom. xi. 17; 
John i. 16), — and of the Holy Spirit, the special Anointer 
(1 John ii 20, 27). But with that wonderful parallel of 
likeness between the Saviour and the saved, we find the 
similitude applied also to His people. " The Lord called 
thy name, A green olive-tree, fair, and of goodly fruit" (Jer. 
xi. 16 ; Ps. lii. 8), while the children of believers are called 
olive plants (Ps. cxxviii. 3). There is a peculiar beauty in 
this figure to those who have studied the tree itself, so full 
of riches and usefulness in its own "yard." First we 
admire the lovely foliage, cool and fair as if touched by 
moonlight even under the noonday's sun, and the pictur- 
esque branches, the small white flowers, the purple clusters 
of fruit, and the merry olive harvest ; but not there does 
the process stop. You must foUow the olives to the mill 
before you can recognise their "fatness." Heavy pres- 
sure, much bruising, is required before the oil flows 
out in its richness. "It pleased the Lord to bruise" 
the "Good Olive "^ from whom the oil flows into the 
golden pipes of Zechariah's vision; and between each 
" green olive tree " and the bruising mill there must be the 
same close connexion before we can be true " sons of oil '* 
(margin, Zech. iv. 14). 

The attributes of oil are peculiarly needful to us as 
workers. We know its wonderful efifects upon machinery ; 
— would not the wheels of our work with others^ 

1 Matthew Henry applies this name to Christ. 
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whether at home or abroad, whether with servants, 
children, members of committee, fellow-teachers, go 
smoother if we had more of the rich olive oil to pour 
into them, and thus get rid of their jars and creaks 
and cranks ? Do we get it into our work as a healing 
ointment, pouring it in before we try to bind up, like 
the good Samaritan? (Luke x. 33, 34.) Do we use it 
to soothe and to comfort the afUcted? If we indeed 
are being bruised in the olive mill, the reason is that 
riches may flow "out of ourselves" into others. "We 
must "draw out our soul" (Isa. Iviii. 10) to the sorrow- 
ful ; and is not this just the purpose of our afflictions (see 
2 Cor. i. 4), that we may " comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God " ? We cannot be Christ-Uke, and be " able " 
to succour the tempted, unless we too have known the agony 
of being tempted (Heb. ii. 18). It is a real practical com- 
fort, whQe under the pressure of some heavy trial, whether 
of nervous suffering, spiritual darkness, long delayed answer 
to prayer, severe pain or bereavement, to know for a cer- 
tainty that God is thus preparing us to give out some 
message from an inner knowledge which shall be as oil 
into some irritated wound. " What I have you felt the 
same ? " is often said by some ^uflferer, whose cheered heart 
and brightened face is then able to rejoice in the oil of 
consolation (Ps. civ. 15). 

II. Food. — " The lips of the righteom feed many " (Prov. 
X. 21). This is a special thought for teachers, both of old 
and young. " Feed my lambs," said Jesus once. " Feed 
my sheep," said Jesus twice. Let us contrast this with 
the unfaithful teachers and pastors who fed themselves 
and eat the fat, but fed not the flock (Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 3, 
8, and 10). Do we sufficiently think of our talents as food 
given to us for others ? " For the Ups of the wise dispense 
knowledge; but the heart of the foolish doeth not so" (Prov. 
XV. 7). Even when we cultivate our peculiar tastes and 
gifts — ^reading, music, drawing, languages, conversation, 
manual dexterity — without the least design of thereby 
doing good either to sheep or lambs, are we not eating of tho 
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fat just for otirselved, and neglecting to "feed many"? Or 
still more, when we indulge in much careful study of the 
Bible, hear many sermons, attend many ordinances, re- 
joice in much Chiistian fellowship, and stop there, are we 
not signally feeding ourselves without feeding the flock ? 
What flock ? Is there any comer of the fold so well shep- 
herded that there remains not some sheep and lambs, ay and 
goats and kids too, that need not our^ my care ? Don't let 
us flatter ourselves that the charge of unfaithfal shepherds 
ONLY applies to a constituted ministry (Cant. i. 8), and that 
we women, old, young, or middle-aged, may feed ourselves, 
and leave others unfed if we will, without the Lord being 
" against" us, and requiring " my sheep," " my lambs," at 
our hands. No I each whole being of us gets to give, is 
fed to feed again. In no limited degree, moreover — ^^ the 
lips of the righteous feed many," Uke their Master, who fed 
five thousand with a few loaves and fishes, but could also 
say, " I have meat to eat that ye know not of." 

like the food He gave also, it must be wholesome, — ^that 
which will keep up strength. " Out of the heart " of the 
worker must come " the issues of life," not that which would 
tend to weakness and decay. Another necessary thing is, 
that it be not too long kept. In the sad and sorrowful siege 
of Paris, there were good stores of cheese land potatoes, which 
were not given out in sufficient time, and, therefore, like the 
manna "left until the morrow, it bred worms, and stank" 
(Exod. xvi. 20). So we must not say we will give that 
which we have received next month, or next week, or 
even " to-morrow." Let us feed others " to-day," according 
to our opportunities. 

III. Water. — " Th& wdUspring of wisdom is a flowing 
brook " (Prov. xviii. 4), corresponding beautifully with its 
New Testament co-promise, that "out of" the believer 
shall " flow rivers of living water " (John vii. 38, 39). Even 
the primeval garden could not say of its beautiful stream, 
" My river is my own, I made it for myself" (Ezek. xxix. 
3). It " went out of Eden," and " was parted, and became 
into four heads," compassing and pervading with blessing 
the lands yet to be inhabited (Gen, iL 10). We have read 
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together some solemn passages about being " temples of the 
Holy Ghost" (1 Cor. vi. 1 9), let us connect with this thought 
that of Ezek. xlvii. 12, where the flowing, rising rivers are 
to heal and to irrigate and to renew, " because their waters 
they issued out of the sanctuary" — out of the spiritual 
paradise. What a contrast this wealth of flowing waters 
presents to our scanty supplies, pumped up from the depths 
with such difficulty, and barely supplying the claims of each 
special piece of work 1 Why ? — ah, is it not because we go 
aj(mmey to the well-spring to get it ? We don't live mf- 
fiderUly near to have it wdling over, enough and to spare. 
We don't " dwell by the well," like Isaac. 

Water is a healing element. Let us be careful that our 
words, actions, writings, teachings, are all towards health, 
and not diseasa If selfishness in any disguised form 
flows out of us, it goes to increase that sore and prevalent 
malady ; if prejudice and envy and lovelessness, they add 
their poison to the epidemic of. strife. It is " the faithful 
ambassador who w health" (Prov. xiii. 17). It is those who 
are first cleansed and healed themselves by the water of 
life who can pray, " God be merciful unto us, and bless us, 
and cause His face to shine upon us, that thy way may be 
known upon earth, and thy saving health among all na- 
tions" (Ps. Ixvii. 1, 2). 

. Water is a cleansing element. Never was there a time 
when that which is corrupt and unclean has so crept into 
literature, laws, amusements, society, and homes of every 
d^ee. If out of our hearts were flowing grace and 
health, and strength and wisdom, like a brook, surely each 
could do something to cleanse the small space around, like 
God's beautiful little ** scavengers of the ocean." Here too 
let us remember the lesson of the Parisian stores. There 
is no us.e in damming up .the waters to insure future 
abundant supply for ourselves. Stagnant water only 
breeds miasma, fever, disease and death. 

Water is a cultivating element. We need not try to 
reclain^ waste and stony ground, a chosen work of some of 
us, without plenty of water. The repairers of the old 
waste places, the restorers of the good old paths, are to be 
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those who are " like springs of water^ whose waters fail 
not" (Isa.lviii. 11, 12). 

IV. A Garden. — ** Awake, north mnd, and come, thou 
south ; blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof- may 
jUm out" (Cant. iv. 16). How well some of us can re- 
member the gardens of our childhood, perhaps on some 
sunny sheltered slope, where on a summer's day the warm 
fragrance of the strawberry beds and the cabbage roses 
were so peculiarly delightful to us I In travelling past the 
garden fields too in the south of France, where every aro- 
matic flower is cultivated for the perfumeries of Grasse, one 
gets some idea of what the spicy outgivings of the oriental 
gardens must have been. It is not enough that the soil of 
the garden should be good, and the seeds and roots of the 
best, and the rivers of water near at hand, if the plants 
remain within the soiL " (hU of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food " (Gen. ii. 9). A garden, to be of use and 
beauty, " must cause the things that are sown in it to spring 
forth (Isa. Ixi. 11)." And let us notice that God has agents 
to help this outgoing. First the north wind, and then the 
south; ay, and it may be in storms and in hurricanes, if 
the spices are tardy in their flowing. When we feel strong 
and mingled gusts of tribulation and temptation, let us 
take heart, and remember that it is but that our soul- 
gardens may send out more spicy perfumes. There is a 
thought in a thought here for workers. It is not only that 
the garden gives out the spices, but that the spices them- 
selves are outgiving. No fragrant thing can give out its 
peculiar charm without coming to close contact with 
the person it is to benefit. The particles which are given 
forth touch the peculiar sense which rejoices in them. So 
ought the fragrance of the Christian's life to be. Not a 
self-contained essence, but that which goes out in fragrant 
deed and helpful touch to others, and which, wherever it 
be found, " bewrayeth itself." 

V. Light. — *'A candle . . . ptU on a candlestick . , , ffiveth 
light unto all that are in the Jmcse. Let your light so shine be^ 
fore men" (Meitty. 15,16), There cannot be"self-contained'* 
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light. It must throw out of itself its long radiant waves of 
glorious sheen. But it may be covered up by a " bushel," 
so that it cannot pass through, and is not seen. Alas for our 
many and divers bushels 1 Let us think of them for our- 
selves ; it would take too long to enumerate them here, but 
each conscience can speak to itself (Luke xi. 34-36). Our 
old thought meets us at the outset : the primary evil of the 
bushel is, that it keeps the candle from giving light to all 
— where ? — that are in the house I A good test for self- 
examination. Not that it need rest there. How far oft 
and how beautifully the domestic light may shine we can 
have some idea of, from the delight which we take during 
some late long journey in the radiance of the uncurtained 
cottage windows as we pass. 

" How far that little candle throws his beams, — 
So i^nes a good deed in a naaghty world." 

This thought of giving out light imites itself beautifully to 
that of the bruised olives in Lev. xxiv. 2-4 (margin), where 
we find a "pure candlestick," and "pure oil-olive beaten for 
the light, to cause it to ascend continually.** Another lesson 
we may learn from natural light is, that our light must come 
from a great source of heat with which its laws must be 
identical. Miserable cold ignis fatuus sort of light ours 
must be if it does not come from the Sun of righteousness, 
whose " going forth is from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit unto the ends of it; and there is nothing 
hid from the heat thereof* (Ps. xix. 6). In Hie light we 
must see light. From His warmth must go forth heat and 
light into and out of our souls, — from out of the fire must 
come the lightning (Ezek. i. 13); " My heart was hot within 
me ; when I was musing the fire burned " (Ps. xxxix. 3). 
"His word was in my heart as a burning fire" (Jer. 
XX. 9). " So-and-so is a fire-breathing Christian," it was 
once said. It is only those whose lips have been touched 
with a live coal from off the altar (Isa. vi. 6), who can truly 
be said to possess and to give out " thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn." Here are stirring words from a 
godly worker of fifty years (Professor Tholuck of Halle) : 
" Not only like Apcdlos to water, but like Paul to plant — 
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to breathe new life into the cold, stamng, misguided life of 
the young. And this can be seen only when the spirit of 
fire from God is there as the beam of the truth of Gk)d. . . , 
To this Feuergeist must be added a love which seeks and 
follows." Like natural light, moreover, that which is 
spiritual must be ever growing and ever progressing. 
The path of the just, like the path of the solar systems 
through space, must be moving on, and on, and still on* 
ward, to a distant and yet unseen goal, and shining the 
while " more and more unto the perfect day " (Prov. iv. 
18), the outgoings of the morning and of the evening 
alike rejoicing and making others to rejoice (Ps. Ixv. 8). 

VI. Speech. — '^Praying . . . that utterance may he given 
unto me, that I may open my Ttumth boldly *' (Eph, vi 1 8, 1 9). 
Utterance, an old Saxon word, as defined in the Dictionary, 
is an " emission from the mouth ;" that which comes to 
the OUTER. We have spoken together several times of 
the " time to keep silence ;" let us now consider the " time 
to speak " (Eccles. iii. 7). Here, as in many other things, 
it is good to occupy that "middle station between op- 
posites," which we are told is "a strange thing," "the 
keystone of an arch which props the two sides." ^ Some are 
all for profession by the lips, and make it the test of 
Christian position, and scold themselves and their friends 
when they don't " speak for Jesus ;" others fold their hands 
and close their mouths contentedly, saying: "It is not 
our gift to speak — ^besides, a great many people who speak 
are hypocrites, so we had better let it alone." "We find 
the "middle station" in these words of Solomon, which 
I have just quoted, and still better in the practice of the 
Saviour, as we formerly noticed. "See thou tell no 
man," at one time; "go home and tell thy friends'* 
at another. It is certain that without some profession 
by the lips we must be disobedient to God's word (Heb. 
iv. 14) ; that we neglect a talent (Matt. xii. 36, 37) ; that 
we miss an opportunity of glorifying God (2 Cor. ix. 13) ; 
that we fail in likeness to Jesus (1 Tim. vL 12, 13) ; 
that we reject His oversight (Heb. iii 1) ; and that we 

^ Professor Duncan. 
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neglect great benefits (Eom. x. 9, 10). Without speech, 
as God gives us utterance, we cannot be witnesses, in the 
full acceptation of the word. I once heard a Ghiistian 
say, " I leave to So-and-so the speaking for Jesus, but I try 
to live for Him." But of what use in a witness-box is a 
dumb witness ? He might be most respectable-looking, 
well dressed, of good character — but if Jie could not spea^ 
out something in favout of him who brought him forward, 
he might as well have stayed at home. It is true that people 
might say, " What a nice-looking person ! what a good 
dress !" but still in that way he would be little more than 
his '^ own witness," which we are specially warned against 
(Isa. xliv. 8, 9). But further, the silent man or woman in 
the witness-box would not only neglect the work for which 
they were summoned, — the good of their client, — ^but they 
would do him harm; for it would seem as if they had nothing 
favourable to say in this " time to speak," and therefore said 
nothing ! I desire just to indicate this thought to you, and 
may we often think, pray, and examine ourselves over it. 
By undue silence we shall also come short in beauty, and 
thus in likeness to Jesus — ^for there is a beauty of sound as 
well as of feature. Our Voices should " sound out " the 
word of the Lord, or, as I am told is implied in the word, be 
like the sound of silver trumpets (1 Thess. i. 8; Num. x. 2). 
Our lips should be full of grace (Prov. xxii. 1 1) ; comely, 
" like a thread of scarlet " (Cant. iv. 3) ; musical, like the 
voice of many waters (Eev. i. 15). 

Practically, however, there are some real difficulties — 
such as the natural defects of nervousness, timidity, 
slowness of speech, even stammering lips, — ^not more, 
however, than in the case of Moses or Jeremiah; yet 
listen to the Lord's promises (Ex. iv. 10-14 ; Jer. i. 6-9, 
confirmed by some other remarkable passages, especi- 
ally Isa. xxxii. 4 ; Luke xii. 11, 12). Another difficulty 
sounds in one's own soul continually, i,e., when to keep 
silence and wfien to speak. I will lay before you on this 

Eoint the experience of one who has for years been an 
onoured servant of God. He told me that for long he 
had been in bondage to the idea that he must speak to 
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everybody he met about their souls, which he was con- 
scious had not been always to edification. Afterwards, as 
he became more taught by the Spirit, he saw that God's 
people, like His angels, are but " messengers" and so he 
learned to watch and ask for a message day by day, not 
always sure of receiving one, and then was the time for 
silence ; and when the message and the opportunity came, 
then was the time for speech. Is not this exactly the 
blessed position of Prov. viii. 34 : " Blessed is the man 
that heareth me, watching daily at my gates, waiting at 
the posts of my doors"? Still more practical for daily 
guidance we have the promised blessings of Isa. L. 4 : 
** The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word m season to 
him that is weary ; he wakeneth MORNING BY MORNING ; 
he wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learned T* There 
is no need of being deterred by incapacity, perplexities, 
or ignorance, when here are the very directions which we 
need for our daily difficulties (see also Prov. xxii. 17, 18). 
VII. Money. — "See that ye abound in this grace also 
. . . that as there was a readiness to wUl, so there may 
he a performance otU of that which ye have " (2 Cor. 
viii. 7-11). There are few workers, I suppose, who do 
not find great difficulty in the due proportion of this 
outgoing gWLce, for as such it is fully recognised in 
the chapter just quoted, and as such it must be dealt 
with. The great lion in our path in this matter is the 
way in which the church and the world are mixed up 
together in almsgiving. I cannot help thinking that 
there is something radically wrong in the whole system 
both of giving and "begging," of subscription-papers, 
paid collectors, and flourishing names, as practised by 
Christian people, and the natural consequences are seen 
on every hand. How rarely is there a society or an in- 
stitution or an individual good work that is not crippled 
for want of funds ! and where, above all, is there a " com- 
mittee " which is not in low spirits ? Propose a new 
agent, a lengthening the cords, and a stretching forth of 
the curtains (Isa. liv. 2) ; and what is the answer ? " It is 
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impossible." " Why ?" " Because we cannot afford it — 
we can scarcely make both ends of the financial year 
meet." " But the silver and the gold are the Lord's, and 
if we ask it from Him, shall we not get it ?" " Oh yes, 
certainly; but then — '* and there is something between 
a smile and a sigh, which convinces you that you are 
thought a very "weak sister," romantic and visionary. 
Yet what see we on yonder Down in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood? Five huge edifices, better than palaces, in their 
quiet massive dignity, inhabited by 2500 orphans, where 
there is a purse never empty, a granary ever full, and 
the channel only Pbayer. " Oh, but George Miiller is a 
wonderful man," says one. Is he so ? I fear it is rather 
we that are to be wondered at, "Ohl" says another, 
"everybody has not got Miiller's faith; it is a special 
gift." He does not t£ank so. Listen to what he says : 
." It is not true that my faith is that gift of faith which 
is spoken of in 1 Cor. xii. 9, xiii. 2. It is the self-same 
faith which is found in every believer, and the growth of 
which I am most conscious of to myself, for by Uttle and 
little it has been increasing for the last thirty years." 

Depend on it, if we but encouraged the growth of our 
weak trembling faith in this matter, we should have differ- 
ent tales to tell of the good bank we had found, and 
the good interest which we received. Not that we are 
called to the special work of feeding thousands of orphans, 
but we each have our own need of strength, health, time, 
grace, and money. I know that two of our number, each 
in distress for a different object of charity, and driven 
to pray for it specially, received about the same time a 
specific answer— in one case, the exact sum that was 
asked. But these occurrences we treat and tell as some- 
thing remarkable, whereas if each were more faithful, such 
would soon become the rule in the church, and not the 
exception. Another thing I cannot help thinking helps to 
bring about the low state of faith in this matter, and that 
is the misunderstood revival of a species of consecrated 
tithes, so much, be it a tenth, or a fourth, or a half to be 
the Lord's. It is doubtless strictly scriptural " to make up 
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beforehand otir bounty " (2 Cor. ix. 5), and to lay by a spe- 
cial weekly store, so that there need be no unseasonable 
" gatherings " — no uneasy beggings, no iineasier givings 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2). But while this is done, the idea ought to 
be carefully guarded against — that what remains is owr 
own^ to do what we like with. Tliat this thought is as 
prevalent in the mind of the church ha the world, we 
cannot doubt when we see costly dresses and jewels, 
newly purchased mirrors, new-fashioned and comfortable 
arm-chairs, expensive wines, every indulgence of life, in the 
homes of those who yet honestly moan over the decreasing 
funds of the good works they have most specially at 
heart. I am sure that a Christiaii ought not to spend one 
sovereign, or even its constituent parts, without remember- 
ing that he and all that he has are not his own, but are 
bought with a price ; and that he must therefore, like Ezra, 
seek the "right way " for "all his substance" (Ezra viii 
21). Would this produce "diseased conscientiousness'' or 
niggardly habits ? No ; but it would hallow and guard 
expenditure if we gave what we had to give, whether for 
house expenses, or dress, or kindliness, or the more imme- 
diate service of the sanctuary, with the happy feeling that it 
was all His, and for Him, for whose gloiy it equally is that 
we should " provide things honest in the sight of all men." 
Another thing preventing our comfortable performance of 
this duty is the conversation of "Mrs. Grundy," who pecu- 
liarly ignores that disposition of the right and left hands 
arranged in Matt vi 3, and says insliead — ** I rwust give to 
such-and-such a subscription, because I shall be thought so 
shabby if I don't." Or, " I must give more, though I can't 
afford it, because Mrs. So-and-so's name is just above mine, 
and she is so rich." Then if a fashionable object of subscrip- 
tion, such as the late appeal for the sick and wounded, comes 
unexpectedly, what a melancholy comparison of rates of 
giving goes on ! And how large the sums from many who, on. 
an ordinary application, "could not afford a farthing more" ! 
If for such a deeply pathetic and needful appeal there is 
an immediate counter-appeal to self-denial, " what can I 
do without?— in what can I 'scrimp' myself to give to 
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this new call ? " all is well, and God speed, and Gk)d d^oes 
speed the effort. But the diminished rate of home charities 
on such occasions shows that this is not the universal 
habit. Let us be very careful never to give, to however 
interesting and exciting an object, if it involves taking 
from that which is already devoted to the Lord. Let the 
fresh gift be earned by fresh self-sacrifice. 

We must make up our minds that, in properly dis- 
persing and scattering (Ps. cxii. 9; Pro v. xi. 24) God's 
stores, we must often be misimderstood ; but the point 
of importance is that we should be understood and ac- 
knowledged of the Lord as good stewards of His silver 
and gold and cattle; ay, and His "small cattle" also 
(see Ps. L. 10 ; Isa. xliii. 23). The tenderness and con- 
sideration of the Lord's teaching on this point are very 
touching and very comforting to those who, as is the case 
with most young workers, have but "small cattle" at 
their own disposal. A "willing mind" is placed great 
store upon (2 Cor. viii. 12) ; and the simple giving of " such 
things as ye have " (Luke xi. 41), Sometimes when young 
people cannot honestly give much — so much as their neigh- 
bour — they are ashamed to give what they can ; and in- 
stead of being "cheerful givers," they are discontented and 
miserable because they cannot do more. 

There is a scriptural injunction — one of the practical 
sayings of our Lord — which, if obeyed more strictly, would 
increase materially everybody's power of giving : " Gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost." Those who have 
worked much among the poor know what stores of comfort 
may be created for them, by willing fingers, out of the frag- 
ments of cloth, carpets, apparel, old furniture, and indis- 
criminate articles, which crowd the lumber-rooms of many 
a house where there are more " claims " for money than 
can well be answered. But while economy and manage- 
ment may help and supplement, it never can supply, the 
place of the Cross. In true almsgiving there must be 
self-denial. We cannot have the luxury of giving with- 
out its costing us something. The "mites" must come 

out of want and not out of abundance (Mark xiL 42-44). 

D 
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It was a pleasure to see lately, in a list of subscriptions 
for Medical Missions, "£5 saved from dress." This 
is a hint for my young friends, — and here is another ; 
it is not very long since I had the welcome task of as- 
sisting a friend to dispose of some diamonds for the 
benefit of a charity at once spiritual and temporal. I 
cannot better conclude than by an extract from a letter of 
the late Duchess of Gordon: — " I could not leave the chapel 
unfinished. And see how Christians help one another. 
The Duchess of Beaufort, hearing of my case, thought of 
her diamond ear-rings, which she got me to dispose of for 
a chapel in Wales, and her diamonds made me think of 
my jewels ; and as the Duke has always been most anxious 
for the chapel, he agreed with me that stones were much 
prettier in a chapel wall than round one's neck, and so he 
allowed me to sell £600's worth. The chapel is going on 
nicely, and I have still enough jewels left to help to endow 
it, if no other way should open."^ 

VIII. The right way out. After considering all these 
varied forms of giving out from what God has given us, let 
me just bring one more thought briefly before you. Let us 
be careful that we are not choosing our own way of bring- 
ing out oil, food, water, spices, light, speech, money, Each 
requires an outlet or " door." We are very apt to force 
open the door ourselves, and then wonder that it is easily 
shut in our faces. Or we like to open and shut it as 
pleases ourselves, and hence come either our lost or our 
forced opportunities. But it is possible, nay, it is neces- 
sary, to hear the Lord say to each of us, " Behold, I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it" 
(Rev. iii. 8). It must be the Master Worker, who after 
arranging the work, opens the door, " sets it before us," 
and then hinders it from being shut. Let us make this 
an object of prayer for all otU giving, even as we are ex- 
horted to do for that of speech in CoL iv. 3. See also 
St. Paul's experience in 1 Cor. xvi 9; 2 Cor. iL 12. 

1 Life qfthe Last Duchess (ifOordon, by the Rev. A. Moody Stuart. 
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WITH GOD. 
1 John l 8-10. 

** Mt bnsiness now is with my God to walk| 
And guided bv His holy eye to go : 
Sweet fellowship with Him to cultivate, 
And Hia unclouded countenance to know."— J. F. Elwin. 

'' Walk in the light, so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 
His Spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above. "^Babton 

There is something so overwhelming in the thought of 
partnership, — even some measure of equality, — involved in 
the word " fellowship," that it is peculiarly with reverence 
and godly fear that I desire to place it before you. 
" Awake, sword, against my Shepherd . . . against the 
man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts '* (Zech. 
xiii 7), of the Son and the Saviour ; and after the sword 
had awaked, and after the Good Shepherd was smitten, He 
thus speaks to us by BUs apostles, " that ye may also have 
fellowship with us, and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ" 

We have this thought in various aspects among the 
Old Testament saints. While preserving the reverential 
positions of standing or falling upon his face, it is particu- 
larly recorded that Abraham and the Lord talked and 
communed with each other. It was visible even to the 
enemies of Isaac, that the Lord was '^ with " him according 
to His promise (Gen. xxvi. 24, 28). Not only did God 
talk witii Moses (not to, but vKth), but we are told that 
it was " mouth to mouth" (Numb. xii. 8), and " face to 

&ce, as a man speaketh unto his friend " (Exod. xxxiii 

01 
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9-1 1). David went in and " sat before the Lord," wliile he 
told him his heart's desires (1 Chron. xvii. 16). Hezekiah 
drew near so intimately and confidingly that he took his 
enemy's letter and " spread it before the Lord," a practical 
hint for us when we receive or send away a '* difficult" 
letter, well exemplified by that Chinese letter of which we 
are told that every word was prayed over.^ All these 
examples are good illustrations of the intimate conversa- 
tion which we have ah^ady considered in John xv. 7, the 
believer's words and Christ's words answering each other 
in soul-communion. The particular phase of fellowship 
with God which I desire to place before you at this time is, 
however, that contained in the expression "walking with 
God." We have it frequently used in the Old Testament. 
Enoch and Noah walked " with God." The Lord " required" 
of the men of old time " to humble themselves to walk with 
God " (Micah vi. 8, margin). We find this strongly con- 
firmed in the new dispensation, ver. 6, 7 of our own chapter ; 
if we are to walk with Him, we cannot walk in darkness 
while He walks in light, but must walk where He is and 
in the same manner (chap, ii 6). While a name of Jesus, 
given both in the Old and New Testament, gives the same 
thought : our Immanuel is " God with us." Walking to- 
gether is a very common action of human fellowship ; much 
interchange of thought and opinion takes place in the long 
daily walks of two friends — ^but this implies a certain even- 
nes/and simUarity of gait; for "how'^can two walk to- 
gether, except they be agreed ?" (Amos iii. 3.) In common 
parlance this is spoken of as " keeping step ;" and that this 
very thing is required of us we see in a very striking and 
reiterated warning in Leviticus xxvL 12, 21-28, where' .Grod 
promises to *' walk among His people," ready, as it were, 
for this steady even step : " But if ye will walk contrary 
unto me," or as in the margin, " If ye walk at all adven- 
tures with me ;" or by another reading, " If ye walk at hap- 
hazard with me," in a jerking spasmodic contrary fashion, 
such as, alas ! we know too well, then " will I also walk 
contrary unto you." 

1 See Lift qf W. 0, Bu/rm. 
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In the 23d Psalm we find the thought of the walking 
with God on a journey graphically described — the Lord 
leading His servant along the road, putting into his hand 
His own rod and staff to comfort him even in the darkest 
and longest of all journeys ; and it is His " restored " ser- 
vant who is thus willing to walk by rule, to '' keep the 
step/' and to '' humble himself to walk with his Gk>d." 
This '* rule of the road " is the rule of God's Word. The 
word " canon of Scripture " signified primarily a " straight 
rod," what we caU "a ruler/* — a standard to keep 
things straight. (So in GaL vi. 16, and PhiL ilL 16 ; com- 
pare also Isa. viii 20.) This straightness is an absolute 
characteristic of the King's highway in which we are to 
walk with Him. " Make straight in the desert the high- 
way for our God ; . . • the crooked shall be made straight" 
(Isa. xl. 3, 4). " I will cause them to walk in a straight 
way" (Jer. xxxi. 9). The living creatures of Ezekiel had 
straight feet, " and they went eveiy one straight forward ; 
whither the Spirit was to go they went ; and they turned 
not when they went" (fSek. i. 7-12). Oh what a de- 
scription of the Christian's path I If we try ours with it 
as by a ruler, what shame of face ought the difference to 
cost us ! It seems as if straightness of road and of walk 
were the very last things thought of amongst us, with all 
our crooked policy, and our expediency, and our worldly 
conformity, and our failures in strict truthfulness. The 
Sultan Akbar engraved on his ring that ''None ever lost ' 
his way on a straight road ; " — ^we may spiritually, if not 
literally, take the converse axiom: I^one ever kept his 
way in a crooked road; and be perfectly certain that 
when we lose our way it is because we have forsaken the 
" rule of the road " of the Song's highway, and given up 
the company of the King. 

But let us see where this straight path would lead us. 
We all know what a ride or a walk across country im- 
plies ; there is often no possibility of turning aside from 
obstacles — a river must be waded or a ditch jumped, or a 
fence climbed, or fair meadows and shady copses traversed, 
according as it comes. So also must we walk with God; 
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as the Spirit goes so must we, not turning, as we go ; it 
must be across country, as it were, without picking and 
choosing of roads. Let us look into the journey a little. 
We shall walk with Him in joy and light (see ver. 4-7) ; 
having fellowship with Him on the mountain-tops of 
Lebanon, Shenir, and Hermon (Cant. iv. 8), in the sweet 
beams of the Sun of Eighteousness. We shall walk with 
Him in honour — " them that honour me I will honour," — 
and in the equality of fellowship as royal priests (1 Pet. ii 
9). We shall walk with Him as the Nazarites in their 
primal bloom and beauty, and be known in the streets be- 
cause of the shining of His countenance upon us. We shall 
walk with God to the victory like His sei-vants in the old 
days of Israel's triumphs. We shall walk with God to His 
vineyard and His garden, and watch. the fruits of the 
valley and the flourishing of the vine, and the budding of 
the pomegranates, and the sheaves of the luxuriant harvest. 
But is this all ? Ah no ! our road must lead us through 
much besides. We must go with Jesus "without the 
camp " (Heb. xiii. 11-13) ; with Him and His apostles we 
must be willing to be the offscouring of all things, to be 
counted "mad," "foolish," perhaps "seditious" (1 Cor. 
iv. 9-13) ; for the offence of the cross has not ceased — ^the 
world still loveth only its own. With Him we not only 
must carry the cross, but be crucified on it. Even if 
beautiful as the Xazarites, we must like them take a vow 
of separation which wiU make us distasteful to those 
among whom we dwelL We must walk with Him in 
paths of which we know nothing (Isa. xlii. 1 6). We must 
not shrink from walking through the flames and through 
tlie rivers ; He with us ; His right hand upon us (see Isa. 
xliii. 2, margin, and xli. 10-13, contrast also Isa. li. 18), 
and His shoes upon our feet (Deut. xxxiii. 25 ; Eph. vi 
16). With Him we must walk even when the battle goes 
against us, and when our works and our ships seem broken 
(2 Chron. xx. 37) ; or when the service seems menial 
and unworthy of our powers, as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Nay, we must get Him to walk with 
us in darkness when we cannot walk with Him in light. 
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"Who is among you" — ^mark the conditions — " that feareth 
the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, that 
walketh in darkness, and hath no light ? let him trust in 
the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God" (Isa. L. 10); 
a happy walk still, with a good rod and stafiP and leaning- 
place, like David's through the dark valley, and strik- 
ingly contrasted with another light and another walk in 
verse 11. Surely in this way does the Lord often keep 
His promise of giving the ''treasures of darkness and hidden 
riches of secret places" (Isa. xlv. 3), and the song and the 
blessing to those who stand in His house by night (com- 
pare Ps. cxxxiv. with Job xxxv. 10, and Ps. cxix. 64, 66). 
Companions walking thus in darkness, but in love and 
confidence, might not see each other's faces, but they 
hear the voice, they feel the touch of the friendly arm, and 
if not so comfortable as in daylight, it is as safe and 
as intimate. But far sadder it is when we walk in dark- 
ness, and neither see, feel, nor hear, and yet are scarcely 
sensible of these sore losses. In that memorable walk to 
Emmaus, though Jesus " went with " the two disciples, 
they communed and reasoned just as if He were not there, 
because " their eyes were holden, that they should not 
know Him " (Luke xxiv. 16, 16). Let us avoid all films 
between our eyes and Him with whom we profess to 
walk. Many things will do it, — little things wUl do it, — 
unlikely things will do it, — religious things will do it. 

'' Whatever passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith and things nnseen — 
That is our world, our idol, though it wear 
Affection's impress and devotion's air." 

There is a very common difficulty in the paths of many, 
— not exclusively, but more especially of the young, — and 
that is the want of a rule by which they may determine 
how far they may enter into worldly amusements. My 
own views have long been made up on this subject,^ so 
I shall not touch upon it specially, but only beseech you 
to apply this " rule of the road" with faithfulness. Where 
you can go with Jesus and see His face and hear His voice, 

^ See a little book. The Word and the World, 
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there go unhesitatingly, — but as unhesitatingly (if we are 
perfect, i,e., sincere disciples) must our prayer and our 
determination be that of Moses : '' If thy presence go not 
with me, carry us not up hence. For wherein shall it be 
known that I and thy people have found grace in thy 
sight? Is it not in that thou goest with us?" (Exod. 
xxxiii. 15, 16.) 

Besides the desire of knowing what is dtUy, however, 
there is also most certainly in these days of excitement 
a great craving after amusement, even among the Lord's 
people. " We must amuse ourselves," I have heard young 
Christians say, who were truly desirous of living for and 
with Jesus. Very well, do so ; but all the more does this 
natural desire render necessary the rule of His presence. 
Let that be the straight measuring-rod, and with His 
smile upon you and His voice saying, " Let us go," and a 
resolution to obey that voice also when it says '' Let us 
work," or " Let us testify," then you are safe, and may take 
all the amusement you need and can obtain. Only see that 
you do not grieve the Holy Spirit of Jesus,lest He be obliged 
to leave you " amusing yourself," as too often happens. 

In Luther's " Table Talk " he tells the story of a time- 
serving Protestant courtier in a Boman Catholic court, 
who said, " I '11 put Jesus Christ by till I *ve made my 
fortime."^ Many, many Christians, old, young, and 
middle-aged, say practically, "I'll put Jesus Christ by 
till I 've amused myself." 

There is another thought of fellowship in the fact that 
God works with us. What a bond between us we feel 
that of being fellow-workers ! but try to realize what it is 
to have our God thus "with us !" Matthew records the 
more general promise, " Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world " (chap, xxviii. 20) ; but Mark 
presents the risen and the still working Master more 
particularly (see chap, xvi 19, 20; compare 2 Cor. 
vi. 1). We have often seen an experienced workman 
helping and encouraging with his thought and skill, ana 
doing the more difficult parts for a younger and less expe- 

^ Quoted in The ChrUtian Treasury, 
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rienced one. So it seems as if the Lord were sajdng, 
"Concerning the work of my hands command ye me" 
(Isa. xlv. 11), " here am I to work with you." We have 
also seen a strong man lift a heavy weight and a child 
still keeping his hand on it, so as in some fashion also 
to do the work. So St. Paul says, "I laboured more 
abundantly than they all ; yet not I, but the grace of Gk>d 
which was with me" (1 Cor. xv. 10). We have also seen 
a strong skilful hand placing itself upon a feebler, direct- 
ing it and using it as an instrument, which thought we 
have exactly in Gen. xlix. 24: "His bow abode in 
strength, and the arms of his hands were made strong 
by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob," together with 
the promise, "I will direct their work in truth" (Isa. 
Ixi. 8) ; and the command, '* Yield your members as in- 
struments of righteousness unto God" (Eom. vi. 13). 

Another thought is that we have the Lord, the Master 
Worker, setting us the example of flow He wants us 
to work, not in languid, half-hearted fashion, but in 
the same way in which we are to love Him — i.e. with 
all our heart, and all our soul, and all our strength. 
"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might," of which Hezekiah was a fine example (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 21). And this is how He works : " I will plant them 
in this land assuredly with my whole heart, and with my 
whole soul " ( Jer. xxxii. 41) ; and by the same prophet He 
says, " I earnestly protested unto your fathers, in the day 
that I brought them up out of the land of Egypt, even 
unto this day, rising early and protesting, saying. Obey 
my voice " (Jer. xi. 7). Let us compare this with the un- 
wearied service of the God-man of succeeding centuries, 
the weary, early-rising, earnest, loving " man of sorrows " 
going about ceaselessly doing good, and remember that He 
left us an example that we should follow in His steps 
(1 Pet. ii. 21). The comfort of this fellowship in lonely 
worjk, when away from Christian sympathy, we find that 
Paul experienced to the full. When fdl men forsook him 
the Lord " stood with him and strengthened him," — was 
"with his mouth," as with Moses (Ex. iv. 12, 15, 16), — 
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and therefore the preaching was eflfectual (2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, 
and also Acts xviii. 9-11). 

We find a good illustration of the benefits of occasional 
work with God only, in William Bums's life, when he 
speaks of an early start in a stage-coach on a sharp 
morning ; passing through the streets with shuttered win- 
dows, and noticing only a servant here and another there, 
up at her morning work before all the others, " She will 
find the good of it before night," he adds, " and so will you. 
Forget the crowd. Walk with God alone." 



VIT. 

WITH MAN. 

1 JOHK 1. 8-10. 

" Onb temple vast t 
Bailded of living stones by Thine own hand. 
One household, and one brotherhood, 
Knit all together by love's perfect band. 
Let love prevail 1 

Love, the most excelTent of gifts divine ; 
The love that seeketh not her own, 
Long-snffering love, all-patient, Lord, like Tliine I** 

H. BONAR. 

" Judge not ; the working of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain. 
In God's pure light may only be 
A scar, brought firom some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst faint and yield." 

Adelaide Proctor. 

If our souls were in a healthy state they ought to re- 
semble a large class of plants, in which we see two tender 
green growths shooting up from the soil into their new 
atmosphere of love and service — ^the one should be love to 
Grod, the other love to man. Without the last the first must 
be dwarfed, for " he only wholly lives who wholly loves." 
There is a solemn suggestion of possible self-deception in 
verse 6, and again in veraes 8 and 10, presented to us by the 
holy yet discriminating Spirit, who knows what is in us so 
much better than we do ourselves. " If we say we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves ;" — coming as this last hint does 
immediately after the exhortation to loving human fellow- 
ship, we cannot go far wrong in supposing that it is a 
caution against what is truly one of the most fruitful causes 
of delusion — a wrong state with regard to those we walk, 
talk, and work with, the reason of which is given in 1 John 
ii. 11. Let us take into consideration, 

09 
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I. Loving one another — considerably the most difficult 
duty. It feels often a great deal easier to love God than 
man, but it is curious that this difficulty is one with 
which we find no sympathy in the Word of God ; on the 
contrary, sharp, clear, and distinct does its "two-edged 
sword " cleave through this delusion ; if it exists, at all 
events it ought not to exist, and love to the brethren — 
yes, even those whom we have seen laden with so many 
infirmities — is taken for granted to be much easier than 
love to God. " If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ? And this commandment have we from him, 
that he who loveth God love his brother also " (1 John iv. 
20, 2 1). What we " say" in answer is pretty generally " that 
we have no sin " in this matter. We most certainly love 
our brethren, because they belong to Christ ; as to hating 
them, oh dear no ! we never think of such a thing. Only, 
— ^yes ! a great many " onlies " we can bring in excuse, 
for what, if we examine closely, is as far removed from 
true, living, loving fellowship as the severe word used 
in Scripture. " Only " we feel very angry with some of 
our brethren because they really do behave unjustly and 
unkindly; and at that meeting. or in that letter they 
were so provoking that it is no wonder we are not fond 
of their society, though we love them, of course, all the 
same. Or it is " only " because we don't " draw together," 
the reason why we cannot tell, but there is nothing 
interesting about them; they don't understand us, and 
we would rather not have anything to do with them, but 
of course we love them. Or it is " only " because they are 
so very unrefined and we are so delicately constituted that 
really we cannot help shrinking from that sort of thing, 
you know, but then we love them certainly because they 
are " good." Or, — and this is a very serious and self-delud- 
ing "only," because it leans so decidedly "to virtue's 
side," — it is because of their inconsistencies ; we do quite 
believe tliat they belong to Christ, but then they are so 
inconsistent, and we have so much right to mark, learn, and 
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inwardly digest their failings, that it would really be impos- 
sible to love them, if it were not our bouDden duty to do so. 
Not one of these " onlies," we may take it solemnly for 
granted, can stand for an instant in the holy presence of 
the Master. We must have banished Him and His sweet 
Spirit as our guests, as our walking companions, if we 
are in a state of leisure and of sentiment to sit calmly 
down infested with such a serpent's brood. Ah ! does not 
Jesus say, as He stands sadly at the door — " Ye know not 
what spirit ye are of" ? But it is not even a question of 
what the Master would say, or has said, but what was His 
example? "Father, forgive them," with that exquisite 
pleading, " for they know not what they do ;" and for the 
petty insults and false accusations of " His people Israel," 
only silence, not sullen or haughty, but that of the lamb 
before its shearers. Well too did He know misunderstand- 
ing and want of sympathy ; — how tender His rebuke, on 
one occasioi^ to one of His own — " Have I been so long 
time with you, and hast thou not known me, Philip?" 
And that exquisite refinement of ours — in the presence 
of His true refinement, it is like a piece of cambric through 
a strong microscope ; have you ever seen its sackcloth- 
like appearance in the strong clear light? We read of 
Him who grew up as a young tender plant so sensitive 
to every touch and chill that " as He sat at meat, behold, 
many pubUcans and sinners came and sat down with 
him" (Isa. liii. 2; Matt. ix. 10). This verse needs no 
comment, only let us pray that the ultra nerves, which 
feel so sensitively a vulgar accent, a bad manner, little 
actions destitute of tact, and so on, may evermore be 
quelled in that love of His, which He left us as an 
example (John xiii. 14-17). The example of Jesus will 
not have done us any good, however, if it does not first 
produce shame of our failures in this respect; but the 
worst feature of the sort of critical fastidiousness, which 
is a fault almost -as common in the Church as in the 
world, is that we are very seldom thoroughly ashamed 
of it. " It is my misfortune and not my fault," said a 
peculiarly fiutidious person to me one day — ^but it is a 
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misfortune that ^ould not be found irremediable IF we took 
it to Jesus Christ and prayed to Him to have it taken 
away and to be made like Him. . fSThere is an old legend 
which has grasped this element in Christ's own character 
while on earth. It t^Us that there was an unsightly dead 
dog lying by a Judean wayside, and all the passers-by 
had a scoffing word and a harsh epithet to bestow upon it. 
At last Jesus passed, and His holy eye marked the one 
good point, — He said, ** What beautiful teeth it has !" It 
is curious that while we forget to profit by the example of 
our Lord on earth, we all trade very much on the con- 
tinuance of this characteristic in heaven. If we make men 
offenders for a word (Isa. xxix. 21) Mre fully expect that 
He will not do so with us, and that He will only be strict 
to mark that which is good in our own characters. 

Then as to our virtuous horror of other people's inconsis- 
tencies, here too what an example Jesus showed : think of 
Peter, of the yet fiery John, of Thomas, of Martha — ^think 
of the wonderfully faithful, yet tender order in which, when 
walking among the golden candlesticks. He who knew 
what was in man, pointed out the inconsistencies of the 
Seven Churches (Rev. ii. 2-4, etc. etc.). Oh, it was well said 
by one, — almost the best uninspired saying we have, — '' If 
I want to see the inconsistencies of the Lord's people, I must 
go through Him to find them, for He casts all their sins 
behind His back" (see Isa. xxxviii 1 7). He too was deeply 
taught who said, " For every fault I see in my neighbour I 
wiU search for two in myself." So also was that good old 
man of whom St. Bernard tells, that when he saw a brother 
sin he said, " He fell to-day, I may to-morrow." I leave with 
you Eph. iv. 25-32 to compare with the beautiful marginal 
reading in Psalm cxxxiii, being the practical directions re- 
quired for filling up that attractive sketch. Before closing 
this part of my subject I would like to allude to a sin of 
fellowship produced by want of love. Some Christians, 
even those doing some work for their Master, have a cer- 
tain unchastened waywardness of spirit which makes them 
delight in appparing worse than they are. I have not 
runfrequeutly heard it said, and ofttn seen the spirit of it 
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put into practice, " Yes, she is very good, and I esteem 
her very much, but. she is just the sort of person I delight 
to shock I" This is neither more nor less than the sort of 
character possessed by those called by an old writer " the 
devil's hypocrites," in distinction to that other hypocrisy 
which at least, as Dr. Johnson said, " pays homage to 
virtue." A more common modification of this temper is, 
that without going so far as "shocking" our simpler- 
minded neighbours, we hide our love for them and for the 
Master " under a busheL" I have heard an explanation of 
the command in Bom. xii. 9 which I shall leave with any 
who feel in themselves even a shadow of this fault, to think 
and pray over. " Let love be without dissimulation ; " — 
simulation implies pretending to be what we are not, — 
which is not the lesson taught here; but dissimulation 
implies " hiding " — the concealment of what we are and 
truly feel. 

II. Speaking with one another. What shall we speak 
about ? This is a different phase of speech from what we 
considered before, and not always easier, indeed it is often 
more difl&cult to speak when we are expected to do so. 
We ought to speak the truth in love, and this involves 
not gossiping about our brother's faults, but going and 
telling them between him and us alone (Matt, xviii. 
15). Unless in a bad humour, when it is a comfort to tell 
a " bit of one's mind," nobody likes to do this, and what 
is worse, none of us like to have it done to ourselves, but 
it is nevertheless a most important part of true fellowship. 
Solomon knew this when he said, "Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend" (Prov. xxvii. 6, see also xvii 10). David 
expressed it beautifully when he said (and the marginal 
reading gives a thought for reprover as well as reproved), 
" Let the righteous ^mite me kindly and reprove me ; let 
not their precious oil break my head " (Ps. cxlL 5) — and 
when properly applied here is one of the sweet healing 
uses of the oil from the living Oil-Olive. Paul gives us the 
same truth even in a more practical and pointed form 
when he says, " Exhort one another daily, while it is called 
to-day; lest any of you be hardened through the deceitful- 
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ness of sin " (Heb. iii. 13). There will also be a speaking 
together of God's loving dealings with us. " Then they 
that feared the Lobd spake often one to another, and the 
Lord hearkened and heard." Too often we forget the help 
we might both give and get in this manner, and I am per- 
suaded that among the " lost opportunities " which might 
cause a tear even in heaven, will be the many times when 
we might both in ourselves and others have ]andled a fresh 
spark, helped a failing spirit, encouraged a fainting worker 
by talking of the things of the kingdom, but have kept 
silence from shyness, or because we were feeling tired or 
" indisposed " ourselves. 

There is another subject of useful animating speech much 
neglected among Christians. Surely David alludes to it 
when he says, " I have put my trust in the Lord God, that 
I may declare all thy works " (Ps. Ixidii. 28, and cxi 2-4). 

It is a pity that either the study or intelligent commu- 
nication of God^s material works should be left to those 
who do not look beyond them as well as into them« 
There is the " Eeligion of Botany,"^ there is the " Eeli- 
gion of Geology,'* ^ there is the Beligion of Astronomy,* 
and well may it be united with research of every kind 
into God's beautiful creation. David asked for this happy 
union in Ps. cxix. 27 ; Dean Stanley tells us in one of 
his works that Ps. civ. exactly describes the view from 
the cedars of Lebanon, where it was probably composed ; 
and the sanctified imagery of Ps. cviL has doubtless 
breathed comfort and^ peace to many a godly sailor. Job 
knew it well, and was in this very way taught deeper 
and yet deeper lessons by his God " out of the whirlwind." 
Solomon knew it, whose God-given wisdom taught him 
natural history from the hyssop to the cedar, from the 
reptile to the wild beast, to be used for the Giver as well 
as the arts of government and commerce. He drew valu- 
able lessons from the tender grass, and the flowers 
and the birds, the rose and the lily, the almond-tree, 
and the sweet light of the sun. The prophets knew 

1 By Professor Balfour. • By Professor Hitchcock. 

> In thfi weU-]piown ''Astronomical Discourses" of Dr. Ghalmen. 
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it who took their similes from the oak and the thistle- 
down, from the amher and the precious stone, — and 
One above all who walked amidst the lilies, the grass, 
and the trees of the field with loving eyes and an under- 
standing heart. Oh, it is a pity that some of our Chris- 
tians think themselves too wise, and others not wise 
enough, to go and do likewise, walking through God's 
wonderful world with sealed eyes, so that they cannot 
" declare His works "I In this sort of speech, as well as 
in that of exhortation or communication one with another, 
doctrinal or practical, there is one rule indispensable — 
it is that of Emmaus : a Third must be there to make the 
talkers' and the listeners' hearts burn within them. With- 
out this rule we are often in a sort of slavish bondage,— 
thinking that we must " talk good," and thus giving utter- 
ance to a great deal of religious gossip. Better not to 
speak till out of the " musing " the fire bums, till out of 
the " walk" comes what has been learned from the Master. 
III. Walking with one another. From the habits of 
the larvoi of a particular kind of beetle we may draw 
a good illustration of walking fellowship. These tiny 
creatures go considerable distances, walking so closely, 
so evenly, that they appear like a ribbon on the path. 
When they come to a stone or any kind of obstacle, in- 
stead of trying to get over it separately or in turn, they 
"agree to differ," as it were; the column divides, half 
goes one way, and the rest the other, meeting and going 
on as before. A good rebuke this conveys to those 
who, while professing to walk and work with others, 
do so in perfect lawlessness, — who neglect appoint- 
ments, scorn rules, love their own steps and paths, are 
punctilious about trifles and yet utterly oblivious of 
business habits and punctuality. There is no possibility 
of " even " walking with such, however good and estimable 
they may bo. Another thing that walking with each 
other according to the "rule of the road" would break 
down is that astonishing thing ** caste^* — astonishing to 
be found among the disciples of the Divine Servant. 
With our tendency to extremes, there are many who 

£ 
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obey quite literally the verse in Bom. xiL 16, when 
translated, *' Condescend to men of low estate." When 
those who are sulQ&eiently low in position as to be quite 
separate and distinct from ourselves are converted, it is 
a very common thing for Christians, both feminine and 
masculine, to take great pleasure in patronizing them,— 
raising them out of their own position, at least for a 
time, and giving them that dangerous thing, a worldly 
motive for a profession of holiness. But I have heard 
that a clearer reading of that verse is " Walk with men of 
low estate," which can be done in the spirit of fellowship, 
while obeying the apostle's injunction that every man 
should abide in the calling in which he is called (1 Cor. 
vii. 20). The essence of caste is contained in this in- 
judicious patronage, but it is more visible where the 
differences of position are so small that they require 
to be microscopically dealt with, to be visible at all to 
unsophisticated eyes. "Who is she?" with a scornful 
emphasis, of some new attender at a Bible-class ; " So-and- 
so does not belong to our set, so I don't mean to ask her to 
the meeting," are words which, while almost incredible, do 
really find utterance. To all consciences that are tender 
and honest on this point, I would recommend these re- 
markable utterances of the Lord of Glory on the subject 
of caste and precedence, and notice especially the words, 
" He marked how they chose out the chief rooms " (Luke 
xiv. 7-11, with xxii. 24-27). 

IV. Working ruith one another. There is still more im- 
plied in true fellowship than enjoyment, communion, pro- 
fitable reproof and instruction, and " even" walking — ^there 
must be good true work ; not isolated and independent, 
but filling up that which is lacking in each other, which 
is beautifully described in Eph. iv. 16 as a "body fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth." I have read somewhere a touching account of 
life in a leper settlement, which exactly illustrates this pas- 
sage and 1 Cor. xii. 18-27. The terrible malady deprives 
some of their hands, some of their feet, others of their eyes. 
The blind who have legs and arms may be seen carrying 
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those who, having eyes but no limbs, can direct the path ; 
those who have hands turn the pages for the armless, who 
read to them the Book of life ; — each, in short, making up 
to the other the member which is lacking. If this were 
humbly and thankfully carried out amongst us, what great 
results would occur ! It is true that some lack much and 
some lack little, — at least so it appears to us, though perhaps 
the Master's eye may see differently ftom ours ; but great 
workers might still make much use of little workers, so that 
the amount of work would, between them, be greater and 
better worth offering to the Master than with the separa- 
tion so often seen, one sighing at the other's over-activity, 
and the latter impatient of timidity and ready to accuse of 
want of zeal. This would put a stop to discouraging shakes 
of the head, cold pooh-poohing of earnest schemes, looking 
down on small agencies, and by the blessing of God would 
produce, what is so sadly wanting, an honest, wise admira- 
tion of other people's work, which is as good a test as any 
of our real love for the workers. Another very important 
part of Christian fellowship is setting other people to work. 
It ought to be as much a spiritual as a botanical fact that 
fruits are also seeds, i,e. that they ought to contain a life- 
producing quality which, instead of leaving the work, beauti- 
ful indeed, but at an end, will spring up in other lives and 
produce other works. No worker ought to be content with 
his own works, unless they are thus seeds. It is true that all 
have not the gift of setting others to work ; some having 
more of the "pillar Boaz,"i.e. of self-contained strength, than 
of the "pillar Jachin," i.e. the power of establishing others 
(1 Kings' vii. 21, see margin), in their natural character. All 
may improve, however, the smallest fragment of it that they 
possess, and it is wonderful what effects for good may be 
produced by one Christian who thinks less of the great 
things he can accomplish, than how to bring others 
into them — never considering a moment wasted that has 
to do with the establishment of a new agency, however 
small,— joyfully giving sympathy and encouragement and 
wisdom out of his own success, and, still better, out of his 
own failures. The Pastor Miedner, on one such occasion. 
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said — " It is not wasted time ; I am still building God's 
house." While by willing participation in what is so 
especially the Master's own sweet work, that of encouraging 
and directing His servants, we may win much blessing for 
ourselves and others, it is also true that while we may miss 
the blessing, we cannot very well escape the thing itself. 
Very little work can be completed by one individual, — a 
fact which I know causes discontent to some workers,who 
would rather be the unaided bestowers of blessing to a soul 
than, as is generally the case, share it with some un- 
known Paul or Apollos. Mr. Grant of Amdilly very fully 
grasped this truth, and used to point out its good effects 
both in humbling the workers inclined to be heady and 
high-minded, and in encouraging those who are distressed 
at their — as they think — ^unsuccessful labours. I lately 
read a striking anecdote illustrating this : — 

An English lady, a visitor in Spain, a good many years 
ago, read the Bible, prayed, and spoke earnestly to an 
unintelligent and uneducated Spanish maid-servant, but 
apparently without the least success, except that Antonia 
imbibed a tender affection for her mistress. When they 
parted, and the lady returned to her own land, it was doubt- 
less with that sore sense of failure too familiar to most of 
us. Antonia married unhappily in her native country, 
and troubles crowded thickly upon her ; thoughts of the 
"Senora" came frequently, and with them some dim 
remembrances of what she had heard about the " Senora's 
God." She began to seek comfort by stricter attention to 
the offices of the Boman Catholic Church, but always came 
back sadly thinking that she had heard nothing about HinL 
At last came that wonderful day when the buried relics of 
the Inquisition came to the light, just in time to point the 
moral of the debate upon Beligious Liberty in the Spanish 
Cortes. And when it was proclaimed through the length 
and breadth of the land, and the sweet gospel message was 
freely declared, Antonia went to hear a Protestant preacher 
for the first time, more from curiosity than hope. But 
when she heard of the Blood of the Cross, of the Bighteous- 
jiess of the Saviour, then in a transport of tears luid 
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joy she called out, "I have foimd Him I There is the 
Senora's God I '' Truly might the English lady and the 
Spanish preacher rejoice together over the soul that was 
that day hrought to Christ. 

V. The "blotting oiU. That is a wonderful picture of 
double fellowship, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, "Be ye perfect {or 
fitly joined together), be of good comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peape, and the God of love and peace shall be 
with you." But what is to be done when the joints 
get a little out of order, when comforts fail and peace 
grows murky and troubled ? Is there no provision made 
in this wonderful scheme of fellowship for such emer* 
gencies by Him who knows our frame and remembers that 
we are dust? What too often does take place is this, 
— ^that every little jar so vibrates through the members 
thus joined together (a proof of the reality of the bond), — 
it is such a shock to the Christian system, — each is so 
horrified to discover weakness, inconsistency, disorderly 
walking in the other, — that there is, alas I a sudden break 
or disruption of the whole organization. Everything be- 
comes aggravated. Non-essentials assume the most import- 
ant dimensions, and soon we perceive that most frightful 
of all sights, — brethren, ay, sisters, each mentally, morally^ 
and spiritually biting and devouring each other. Yet 
there is a remedy provided. In the end of the 7th verse 
there is a compendium of the whole gospel, one used for 
the salvation of many souls; yet here it is exquisitely 
placed, not for that only, but to show it to be the veiy 
same remedy that is needed for the sins of fellowship, 
for the sins of the feet, the hands, and the tongues 
of those already washed, already saved. Let us look at it 
again, and drink in its precious meaning : " If we walk 
in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin." 

Half of the miseries, more than half of the want of 
peace in Christians, and ivith their brethren, arises from 
what I can only call the worrying sense of unforgiven 
small sins, — of having their feet (John xiii 10) unwashed^ 
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in short, from the fevering hurts and defilements of the 
load. Nothing so cooling, nothing so cleansing, nothing 
80 healing, as day by day, for ourselves and our brethren, 
to realize that we are again and yet again, yea, unto 
seventy times seven, thus and thus only cleansed fiom 
ALL sin. How beautifully this is illustrated by an early 
experience of that wonderfully primitive and faith- 
ful people, the Moravians 1 Once at Hermhut an angry 
difference of opinion arose among the Brethren. Being 
men of like passions with others, tongues skirmished 
like swords, eyes flashed, and hearts would soon have 
chilled. But what did they do ? They assembled, read 
this very epistle of St John, and prayed together for 
light, guidance, love, and pardon. And there was no 
more of it, because their prayer was answered. When 
the modem Spanish Protestant Church began at Madrid, 
we aie told that ^'each wanted to be a bishop," but 
after a time of imited prayer '' each was willing to be a 
servant " ! 

VI. Confession of sin, ver. 9. This is as indispensable 
to the blotting out of the sins of fellowship as to the 
primary salvation of the sinner, but it is much more diffi- 
cult. The very first words which we do say when any 
difference arises between us and our brethren are, ** we have 
no Bin;" and it is very haid indeed to bring us even so far 
as to confess that there are '* faults on both sides.'* Full 
realization and confession of our fellowship sins is a very 
special grace, to be asked from Him to whom confession is 
first to be made. Yes, He will hear, He will answer, and 
at the same time He will accept and cleanse, because " this 
is His WILL, even our sanctification ** (1 Thess. iv. 3, Matt. 
viii. 3). Another verse which may be fitly joined to this 
shows us, however, that God is not the only one to whom 
confession is to be made : ** Confess your faults one to 
another, and pray one for another, that ye may be healed '* 
(James v. 16). Who that has known the wonderful effect, 
either on one's own heart, or on another, of the simple words, 
^ I am wrong, forgive me for the Master's sake," and the 
almost invariable coroUaiy, " I too was wrong, forgive me," 
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but must realize to the fall that this is indeed the " more 
excellcDt," because "poor-spirited" way (Matt^ v. 3) of 
that love which " never faileth " ? 

VII. Walking with the unconverted. I must not close 
without a few words on this subject, which causes all of us 
more or less uneasiness. This sort of walk must not be 
called fellowship, for it is not, and can be in no sense, 
" partnership," but it may be called companionship. Those 
must be most isolated cases indeed where some measure of 
this, varying according to circumstances, is not found neces- 
sary, " eke must we needs go out of the world" (1 Cor.v. 10\ 
Nothing requires so peculiarly the rule of the road as this 
particular difficulty, and this rule can only be properly laid 
down between each soul and Him with whom it walks. 
Human judgment is often utterly at fault, and we had better 
therefore be content with determining on our own line of 
demarcation without condemning that of others. It may 
not be out of place, however, to give a few thoughts, 
which may or may not be useful. Natural temperament 
has often more to do with our own rules on this point 
than we wot of. Those who assimilate themselves easily 
to surrounding influences, and who like excitement, are 
veiy apt to think that their road necessarily takes them 
much among those solemnly called in Scripture "them 
that are without" (Col. iv. 6). On the other hand, those 
naturally fond of their own firesides, and home society, 
and the ease and freedom of mingling only with Chris- 
tians, are equally apt to take for granted that this is their 
ruled place and walk. Yet the Divine rule often — I do 
not say always — ^leads us along the road which is most con- 
traiy to our natural dispositions, and hence its narrow- 
ness, and hence its cross. Another thought in which we 
need thus to look at both sides, is that contained in Bom. 
XV. 2, " Let every one of us please his neighbour for his 
good to edification." Some Christians are naturally very 
fond of approbation, and have a sort of instinctive obe- 
dience to the first part of this injunction ; they bring St. 
Paul's conduct as a precedent, strengthened by the example 
of our Lord (Luke ii. 52) and the early disciples (Acts ii; 
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47), but they quite forget the other side of the picture; 
they do not remember that they are to please their neigh- 
bours for their edification — ^further explained as being the 
saving of their souls (see that striking verse, 1 Cor. x. 33). 
They forget that the Lord Jesus and all His were hated be- 
cause they were not of the world, and that to all time stands 
this scriptural axiom, " All that ivUl to live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution" (2 Tim. iii. 12). On the 
other hand, there are some who decidedly like a little bit 
of persecution, are very much bent on edifying their neigh- 
bours, but care little for pleasing them, and deliberately 
disobey the command of the Spirit, " Give none offence 
to the Jews, neither to the Gentiles, nor to the church of 
God" (1 Cor. X, 32). The name by which Livingstone is 
known among some African tribes is one which it would 
be weU if every Christian won for himself among the un- 
converted. He is called " the man of the good heart," and 
for his sake other Englishmen have been kindly entertained. 
Oh, it needs much grace and much humbling of our natural 
selves to walk with others as in the path with God I One 
thing is clear, that if we are getting harm in worldly 
society, and have no reason to think that we are edifying 
our neighbour, our position is a false one, and we had 
better at whatever discomfort change it. 

It is a mistake, too, that Christians often fall into, 
that their dealings with others m\xst be from the top of 
a pinnacle, whereas it would oftentimes be far more 
effectual if they came from the depths of the valley of 
humiliation. It is an undoubted fact that we might 
take many a humbling lesson from conduct which is 
often far superior to our own in those who profess no- 
thing, and we have yet to learn how infiimtely more 
grievous the sins and inconsistencies of those professing 
to be the Holy people, are in the sight both of God and 
man than those which are not thus aggravated. At 
all times, too, we may take the position of companion- 
ship, as being only saved sinners, pleading with unsaved 
sinners ; and so it should be, " Let its go up to the house 
of God;" "Come vnth us, and we will do thee good." 
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From all that we say in conversation, in writing, in teach- 
ing, in addresses, we may well take a lesson and a message 
to ourselves quite as much as we give to others. The 
confession of sin, — of which we have spoken, toward the 
brethren, as well as the constant blotting out, — is just as 
needful in these circumstances. Our walk would be more 
tender, more humble, less suggestive of inconsistency, if 
we let the unconverted see that we were scrupulous as to 
wounding their feelings, ready to confess a fault and its 
aggravation as being unworthy of our profession, and that 
we honoured the Holy Master by having every sin cleansed, 
as it arose, in the blood of His cross. 

Our walk with those who we have reason to think a/re 
saved, yet who in outside bearing are not " quite quite " 
(as an old woman used to say), who chill us with their 
coldness, and who watch for our halting as an excuse for 
their own half-way position, is more difficult still, and with 
such is even more signally needed humility, self-watching, 
self-distrust, and constant^ellowship with Him who is of 
" quick understanding," and whose name is " Counsellor " 
(Isa. xi. 3, and ix. 6). 



VIII. 

KEEPERS. 

Pb. gxxi. Gen. iv. 9, 10. 

** The rights of woman ! what are they ?— 
The right to labour and to pray ; 
The right to comfort in distresti. 
The right when others curse to oless ; 
The right to love whom others scorn, 
The right to comfort all who mourn ; 
The right to shed new jov on earth, 
The right to feel the sours high worth, 
The right to lead the soul to God 
Along the path her Saviour trod — 
The path of meekness and of love. 
The path of faith that leads above. 
The path of patience under wrong. 
The path in which the weak grow strong : 
Such woman's rights, and Gkid will bless 
And grant support, or give success." 

Author Unknown, 

In this Psalm we have one of those names so varied and 
beautiful^ by which the Lord reveals Himself to Hia 
people, — '* the Lord is thy keeper;" not an isolated pas- 
sage, but confirmed by many other tender and gracious 
declarations. He " keepeth the feet of His saints ; " He 
" keepeth their bones ; " He " keepeth them alive in 
famine;" He "keepeth them in perfect peace." Cen- 
turies after these Old Testament promises, we have the 
wonderful pleadings of our Intercessor for all the com- 
pany of weak trembling ones from that time down to 
this very moment, and on through the ages, " who shall 
believe in me." ..." Holy Father, keep through Thine 
own name those whom Thou hast given me, that they 
may be one, as we are. While I was with them in the 
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worlds I kept them in thy name : those that Thou gavest 
me I have kept. . . . And now come I to Thee. . . . 
I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil" 
(Johnxvii. 11-13, 15). 

We know that God made man originally after His 
" image/' the same word being applied to the likeness be- 
tween Seth and Adam (Gen. v. 3) ; and in the new birth, 
the re-creation, we know also that the likeness between 
Grod and man, Father and son, is restored; there is a 
conformity to the image of Christ (Som. viii. 29); the 
Spirit of the Lord changes into the '' same image " (2 
Cor. iii. 18), and we are again made partakers of the 
Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4). Hence the wonderful parallel 
between the works of God and of Christians, of Deity and 
of worms made divine. What He is to His people we 
ought to be in our measure and proportion to those around 
us. If the Lord be our keeper, we ought to be the keepers 
of our neighbours. If the Lord "preserves us from all 
evil ;" if He preserves our going out and our coming in ; if 
He preserves our souls, so ought we to do to our neighbour, 
both soul and body, according as God gives us ability. 

It seems a very needless thing to impress upon a com- 
pany of workers, that we are keepers of other people, for 
the very fact of working 

" Hour after hour upon a needy world," 

implies some recognition of this fact, while we in Scotland 
have learned it by rote from our earliest youth. In the 
admirable explanations of the Ten Commandments given 
in the Shorter Catechism compiled by the Westminster 
divines, we find this preservation of our neighbours from 
"all evil" made a very prominent element. Thus the 
fifth commandment " requireth the preserving the honour 
. . . belonging to every one in their severd places and 
relations." The sixth commandment " requireth all law- 
ful endeavours to preserve our own life and the life of 
others." The seventh commandment "requireth the pre- 
servation of our own and our neighbour's chastity in heart, 
speech^ and behaviour." The eighth forbiddeth whatsoever 
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" doth or may unjustly hinder our own or our neighbour's 
wealth or outward estate." The ninth commandment 
" requireth the maintaining of our own and our neigh- 
bour's good name, especially in witness-bearing." But 
like many other things, what is so familiar in theory is all 
the more foreign to our practice. 

Poor Gain stands not alone in his questionings. " Am 
I my brother's keeper? — Am I my sister's keeper?" sounds 
out as loudly, even from Christian workers, except when 
and where it pleases their natural gifts and tastes, as 
it did from that miserable field outside of Eden ; and just 
as in the parable of old time, those given to us to " keep " 
are often found " missing." Yet as clear will come the ter- 
rible voice "from the ground " (G^il iv. 10), and the de- 
nunciation "thy life for his life" (1 Kings xx. 39; see 
also Ezek. iii. 18, 19, and Lev. xix. 17, margin). 

Perhaps there never was a day when it was more neces- 
sary than at present to examine intelligently into our 
position as "keepers," and into the wonderful action 
and reaction of mind upon mind, taking at the same 
time that modification given imder another figure : " They 
made me the keeper of the vineyard, but my own vineyard 
have I not kept" (Cant. i. 6). 

Let us look around us for a little. Wherever we turn 
our eyes in these strange " latter days " we are met by 
one striking sign of the times, — ^independence shading 
into insubordination. In our nurseries we find a most 
strangely independent spirit amongst the'small fathers and 
mothers of the next generation. Schoolboys might be 
imagined to be heads of families already from the indepen- 
dent strain of their conversation and habits. Although 
there are many bright exceptions, it is still a general rule 
that the independence of the younger British servants 
reaches nearly to that of thfe " helps " of America. Our 
young ladies exhibit so much of it as to render the satiri- 
cal pictures held up of " the girls of the period " in the 
literature of the day so nearly faithful portraits that their 
friends can only blush and be silent. Indeed, there is 
more ground for pathos than for satire in this part of the 
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subject. An eminent physician told me that he knew of 
several oases, and believed there were many more, in 
which the sinking health of mothers of families was owing 
to the pain and discomfort of unmanageable daughters. 
A year or two ago, a clergyman who strives to bring the 
influence of eloquence and scriptural truth to bear upon 
practical subjects, took the topic of family life to lecture 
upon, inviting at the same time communications from 
heads of families. He told me that the number of letters 
which he received, from the most varied quarters, com- 
plaining of the disrespect and insubordination of their 
young people, opened up a history of home discomfort 
which he had no notion existed in our country. If the 
evil stopped with the young there might be hope of the 
strong pressure of public opinion, and the influence of 
their elders forcing back the tide. But, alas ! it stops not 
there. Even among the mature and well-educated women 
of our days subjection is becoming but a name. A tide 
has arisen in the history of our sex which is sweeping 
away all the "prejudices " which cabled them to dry land, 
and the question is becoming an important one, — into 
what stormy seas, towards what unknown shores are they 
propelling themselves ? That very want of subjection will 
in another generation or two ptoduce very important 
results. None can properly hold in subjection who have 
not learned subjection; none can "keep" who have not 
submitted to being " kept." It is of itself a mental 
gift which it is rash to throw away, and those who do 
so are taking the surest way of deteriorating our sex, 
and setting at nought its peciiliar gifts of influence, and 
of "keeping" others,— gifts which many a nursery and 
schoolroom, many a hospital and household, can testify 
to. Nowhere is there such full recognition of the 
powers of women £U3 in the Bible, yet nowhere do we 
find so clearly defined the preparation for their proper 
use by the lessons of subjection both as women and 
wives (1 Tim. ii. 11, and 1 Pet. iii. 1). There too 
we see this noble lesson recognised in its universality: 
cldldren (1 Tim. iii 4) ; servants (1 Pet. ii 18) ; every soul 
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to the higher powers (Eom. xiii 1) ; Christians to the Father 
of spirits (Heb. xii. 9) ; all of us to one another (1 Pet. v. 5) ; 
thfe dumb creation (Rom. viii. 20) ; angels and powers (1 Pet. 
iii. 22) ; the Son of God to His earthly parents (Luke iil 
51) ; in later life when He "learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered" for our sakes (Heb. v. 8); 
and in the time to come when He shall be subject to his 
Father and ours (1 Cor. xv. 28). Where there is the truest 
subjection there is the truest glory, — ^the meekest learner 
the most successful teacher, — ^the best governed the ablest 
to govern. Sir Thomas More said that the world was 
ruined by looking at things from a distance, and surely it 
is unwise not in some measure to bring the distant near and 
to count well the future cost of our proceedings. Women, 
however advanced, still evidently wish to be treated like 
ladies while they act like men, and are scarcely prepared 
for what must eventually follow, — the giving up of femi- 
nine privileges, when they part voluntarily with the best 
of all — ^the position of subjection. Men scarcely weigh 
the ultimate consequences which may arise from the 
present movement, when fully carried out, — it may be in 
behalf of " girls of the period " and *' frisky matrons," — or 
the inconveniences of having the better sort withdrawn 
from the home circle by the exigencies of public work. 
It is to be doubted how far the morale of society will be 
improved by the complete dying out of the old-fashioned 
chivalrous feeling of protecting respect to women, which 
some of us may have thanked God for, in the minds of 
boys who love their mothers and their sisters. I do not 
mean to trench upon the subject of the better and more 
varied employments for the many women who need to 
labour for their daily bread. But I do not think that 
there is one of these which may not be carried out 
with the fullest recognition of true feminine instincts and 
privileges, which would make them all the more honoured 
and useful, and the more likely to be their "brother's 
keepers," in those positions, however novel they might be. 
As Lord Shaftesbury so well said, with reference to the 
pupils of that excellent institution, the Female Medical 
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College in London^ ''As long as they act^ speak, and walk 
abroad as ladies, they will do well." 

In looking at such a vexed question as that of woman's 
position, it is peculiarly necessary to do so from every 
point of view, and it is a pity that so many of those 
opposed to the present movement lose their influence by 
overbalancing their opinions on the other side. Nothing 
makes a question so top-heavy as the want of that mode- 
ration which we are commanded to make known to all. 
It is a solemn truth that woman's influence is not con- 
fined to that which she wields in home and family 
life. In every age we find notorious examples of the 
reality of her outside influence, though too many of 
them confirm the judgment of Solomon, when count- 
ing a sad and solemn reckoning, and looking around the 
while on perverted female influence, he says, that one 
upright man among a thousand had he found, but a 
woman amongst all these had he not found (Eccles. 
vii. 27, 28). In the days of Herod the king, in the poli- 
tical salons of Paris, in the streets and fish-markets of the 
French Revolutions, among the strange sects of America, 
Prussia, and England, and in the history of all States, 
there has been a power which is of the earth earthy, yet 
one of the strongest weapons of the world. Well might 
the Preacher say of woman thus influential, "Whoever 
pleaseth God shall escape from her." But because of the 
abuse of the gift of external influence, does it follow that 
there is to be no use of it? Will it mend the matter 
to tell women to obey their husbands, who have no 
husbWds ? or to be keepers at home, who have no homes ? 
or to work in their own "spheres," when they possess 
gifts which are of little or no use there ? It is impossible 
to look round us without noticing the immense amount 
of energy and talent which exists among the women of 
our days and the real possession of public gifts which 
were once believed to be quite contrary to their mental 
and physical capacity. It would be a difiicult and un- 
gracious office for those who do not possess these gifts 
to find fault with the exercise of them in ways which 
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would be impossible to so many, but if thiere appears " a 
more excellent way " of using them, it cannot be wrong 
to point it out, though, of course, T speak exclusively to 
" women professing godliness." 

There are certainly indications in the Bible that in the 
latter days special work and special privileges are to belong 
to women, and it may be that the present movement is a 
groping towards better things, or, to use a homely figure, 
that it is a shaking of the wine-vescel before the sediment 
and clear liquid take their right places. The prophecy of 
Joel was in part fulfilled in the streets of Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, but there is a more extensive ful- 
filment yet to come, in which our sex is abundantly to 
share. " Daughters " as well as sons are " to prophesy " 
(chap. ii. 28, 29). "Also upon the servants and upon 
the handmaids will I pour out my Spirit." In spite of 
all the successful work for their own sex which many 
women are accomplishing, 1 believe that there is a wide 
imoccupied sphere of ministration from woman, to, with, 
and for women, for which is needed much of the Spirit of 
Holiness. I believe that a true Eight of woman is to be 
her " sister's keeper," and I think I see several great reasons 
which point this out as the sphere and the outlet for her 
superfluous gifts and energies. ■ 

I. Do we not find something of the homoeopathic princi- 
ple of "like curing like" in pretty general operation? 
Children listen, with what rapt and intensified interest 
parents well know, when you tell, out of your own or 
other's childhood, of experiences exactly like their own. 
Young men are most deeply impressed by those who have 
been scathed by similar temptations. Sceptics listen with 
far deeper reverence to those who have themselves doubted, 
than to believers of easier faith. And woman — ever so 
alive to sympathy — ^is in the same way more easily, and 
perhaps more safely, reached by her sisters who have passed 
through the same sufferings, trials, and temptations which 
are unknown to men ; or, if recognised at all, are often 
considered petty and imaginary. 

II. The economy of labour speaks to us on this subject. 
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God's creation, laws, and modes of carrying on the work 
of the universe are marked by singular and exquisite 
economy. We never find a stroke too much ; we never find 
one of His instruments doing part of another's work, but 
all — suns, moons, and stars of light, fire and hail, snow and 
vapours and stormy winds, each keeping to their appointed 
place and season, and thus " fulfilling his word" (Ps. cxlviii. 
8). Neither do we find these agencies on an " equal plat- 
form ;" yet each works into the other's hands, as it were, — 
fulfilling that which is lacking. These lessons may we not 
take to ourselves ? Especially when the fields are white 
unto the harvest, and so few labourers are ready, does it not 
behove us to economize the work of those standing waiting 
to be hired? If there be a ministration of woman to 
woman which cannot be performed by men, it must be left 
undone if women do that which men are well trained and 
fitted to do. This, then, so frequently seen of late — women 
employed in promiscuous preaching — is surely an extrava- 
gance of resources, a want of due economy. 

III. The state of society opens up a marvellous door for 
the entrance of gifted female agency. There is a deadly 
miasma of immorality all over the land. It is not only 
that the breach of the seventh commandment is of fearfully 
frequent occurrence, as statistics too plainly show, but the 
worst feature is that those who look on, and perhaps are 
not guilty in the* same way or degree, see little but 
'* misfortune" in it. There is no social penalty attached to 
it either among parents, grandparents, or neighbours. The 
Poor Laws foster the crime, giving, at least in Scotland, 
something like a premium upon vice. The state of British 
dwelling-houses for the poor is well known to be such as 
to encourage and produce aU that is evil. The pulpit can 
do little to stem the current, and seldom do we hear the 
Ten Commandments broken down to the daily life and com- 
prehension of the people. Many an eloquent dissertation 
upon SIN is listened to complacently by the young without 
an idea that it has anything in the world to do with the 
beginnings of evil, into which they rush before that Sabbath- 
day is weU over their heads. Bevivals of religion do not pre- 

F 
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vent it. I speak advisedly when I say that in some country 
districts the evils resulting from the ministrations of unedu- 
cated revivalists among female inquirers has approached to 
those of the confessional. Nay, conversion itself, without 
sound practical after-teaching, does not remedy the evil. 
I have known of young people, really, I believe, the 
subjects of grace, who, after the excitement of a time of 
revival, when Satan was peculiarly on the watch, were led 
away into David's sin, though his sorrow and restoration 
were also theirs. The example of the higher classes is for 
evil and not for good, in spite of their superior advantages 
of education, refinement, and position. The revolting de- 
tails of newspaper trials are too well known to need more 
than a passing reference to their wide circulation and 
influence. Far short of these lengths of positive crime, 
we find many social circumstances which produce an evil 
eflfect. The sensational novels which familiarize the young 
— ^yes, even our school-boys and school-girls — yes, even the 
youth of our Christian families, — ^with thoughts of crime 
of every description ; the improprieties of plays, operas, 
and ballets, to which young people are taken unscrupu- 
lously ; the immodest style of dressing, walking, dancing ; 
the slang language, drinking habits, and bold fast looks 
and manners of the fashionable young ladies and matrons 
of the nineteenth century, must and do act for evil on the 
young servants, the mill-workers, the cottagers, and the 
shop-girls, who, though little known and thought of, sur- 
round and closely observe each circle of the upper classes. 
Might not an advanced movement among women be 
turned to this very purpose of checking the flood of im- 
morality ? May it not be for this that the Spirit is to be 
poured upon the daughters, and for this that the hand- 
maidens are to prophesy ? Many noble women are striving 
hard in the thankless work of rescuing the fallen, counting 
it all joy when one precious soul is snatched as a brand 
out of the bulning, to cheer their hearts in the inevitable 
discouragement of suifih a work. Others in the face of much 
contumely are pleading their case and engaging in even a 
closer hand-to-halad conflict with the powers of wickedness 
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in high places ; thus peculiarly striving to " preserve" their 
neighbours from " all evil/' But we need more women, 
^LAjnr women, to come to the breach of the wall, and, in all 
womanly ways, to keep the enemy from entrance. We have 
a large preventive corps, thank God, but we need thousands 
of recruits. In no case can prevention be more truly said 
to be better than cure. If clergymen cannot, as they tell 
us — and they are right — ^speak plainly in the pulpit, and 
scarcely do so out of it, is it to be left undone ? Is there 
to be no special effort made* to meet the pressing evil of 
which all talk to each other in bated breath, and few do 
anything to prevent ? If it be true (and is it not true ?) 
that woman possesses those peculiar gifts of tact, delicacy, 
tender discrimination, and the power of putting herself 
in the position of others, which are necessary for such 
a work, may she not be a chosen and polished instru- 
ment to do that which man confessedly cannot do? 
Oh, but a band of gifted women need have no lack of 
work, no time to preach to promiscuous audiences of men 
and women, converted and unconverted, scoffers and ad- 
mirers, clergymen and lay-workers! If God has given 
them the gifts of well-arranged speech, and nerves and 
voice and leisure, which are withheld from so many of their 
sisters, let them gather groups of women around them, and 
tell them about Jesus, their Sin-bearer, but at the same 
time their Saviour /rom sin (Matt. i. 21) ; and with all their 
teachings let them teach what sin is and how it can be 
avoided. I will insure them less exciting but deeply at- 
tentive audiences, — women's hearts reached by their own 
heart-pulses of trial and strengthened weakness — ^women's 
eyes glistening to the light of a woman's full sympathy. 

Even in the case of women already at work for their own 
sex, we find their language too often is, " Am I my sister's 
keeper ? " I have heai*d faithful workers in other parts of 
the vineyard speak of the fallen as "horrid creatures." 
God's creatures still nevertheless, and creatures given to 
the keeping of their sisters. Let every woman who works 
already for Christ examine herself, her life and her oppor- 
tunities, and see what she can do in this crusade against 
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a specific enemy of the Cross. Wherever thefe are tempted 
maidens and mothers of strayed or straying daughters, and 
young women out of work, in those awful pauses of life 
which Satan makes such good use of, there is "keeping" 
work to do and — " working with God," — ^there are precious 
souls to be preserved "in their going out and coming 
in." Wherever there are special religious services, where 
much good work may be done in directing anxious souls 
to Christ, let it be holy women who converse with the 
female converts, and let their faithfulness of teaching begin 
from the very beginning as their young sister's keepers. 

In such a work as a stand against unholiness even our 
unoccupied young ladies might help. The sensation novel 
and newspaper of the period prevent all hope of their 
escape from a knowledge of evil. It is therefore rather hard 
that they should be exempted from giving help and work 
on the ground of a fictitious ignorance. If each took but 
one young servant, or one girl from the nearest cottage, or 
one young mill-worker in her holiday hours, or one younger 
companion to watch over, to read with, to be an example to 
of " modest apparel," gentleness and purity of manner and 
speech, and to strive with after the righteousness which is 
by Jesus Christ, what a blessing might spread from our 
bands of young ladies, what interests would arise in lives 
now drawled out in listlessness and vacuity ! To use a 
well-known figure, it is as if there were two heaps in this 
world — one very large mountain of impurity, and a little 
hill of purity ; and it is good service done to the Lord 
of Holiness if but the smallest morsel be added to the 
small heap by those who may not even approach the 
other. 

To "aged women," professing godliness, we may, or 
ought, to be able to look with more assurance of help than 
to any others. Yet perhaps there is no greater obstacle 
to the work of younger women than the way in which 
their elders discourage it by their disinclination, as they 
say, to " come forward," i.e. to pray before, speak to, ot 
address their own sex. It is however a distinct command» 
not only that they be " teachers of good things," but thai 
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part of their teaching be on this very subject (see Titus ii. 
3-5). The honourable appellation of "aged women" is 
not perhaps so much appreciated by us as it ought to be, 
and we generally prefer to bestow it upon the numberers 
of threescore and ten or more years. But when we attain 
the age of " possible grandmothers/' or have had deep and 
ageing experience of life, we may fairly count ourselves 
among the number of those in whom it is disobedience to 
" keep back " from being " teachers of good things." Freely 
we have received, freely we ought to give. 

Married women, the mistresses and mothers of families 
in affluent social circumstances, even though not able from 
various causes to do much actual work, may still do good 
preventive service by keeping kindly, motherly watch over 
their young servants, instead of leaving them to house- 
keepers, and being as estranged from them as if they dwelt 
in another planet. They may also resolutely watch over 
the literature which enters the house, and which as often 
does harm below stairs as in the case of young daughters, 
but above all, they can give a strong testimony on virtue's 
side, by utterly refusing all ordinary acquaintance with 
doubtful women, however high they may be in the social 
scale, and worse than doubtful men, whatever fatal advan- 
tages they may possess of fortune and position. 

The great movement among cultivated women, in the 
right direction, of becoming well-trained nurses and ac- 
coucheuses, gives an immense field for usefulness in the 
care of souls — a fact I need scarcely indicate, as it is self- 
evident. There is a wide field also for female medical mis- 
sionaries amid the darkness of Oriental harems. At a meet- 
ing lately in behalf of medical missions. Dr. Farquhar, a 
physician well acquainted with theirworking in India, urged 
" that women should go out, and thus reach women, wliich 
it was impossible for even medical missionaries to do," at 
least in many parts of the country. " Mr. Ferguson, from 
Chumba, then addressed the meeting. He corroborated 
what Dr. Farquhar had said regarding the difficulty of 
obtaining access to the women in India. Their tongues 
had often to be looked at through a hole in the curtain, 
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and their hand was thmst out through the same hole for 
the pulse to be felt." that each Christian woman who 
educates herself for these truly feminine occupations may 
strive to become a " nursing-mother " of holiness, a true 
" sister " to many to whom she will thus have a new and 
peculiarly influential access I 

All these agencies, though most useful for preserving, 
keeping, and preventive service, are of an independent 
and isolated nature, but more might surely be done in 
the way of regularly organized female work. The em- 
ployment of Deaconesses in the primitive Church is so 
undoubted, and the great blessing attending it in Germany 
so well known, that it seems difficult to account for the 
amount of prejudice which still exists on the subject in 
Great Britain. To be " servants of the Church " is not 
much in accordance with the independence of one ad- 
vanced party, while the pubUc recognition of woman in a 
more extended sphere than home, is perhaps regarded with 
suspicion by the other. It is surely, however, the truest 
wisdom to watch the signs of the times, and direct and 
employ a tide which cannot be repressed, and which 
boils all the more impetuously over feeble yet fretting 
barriers. The true office of the Deaconess seems exactly 
to supply that via media which we find in Holy Writ — 
women in subjection, yet women with recognised gifts 
and powers. The revival of this office is no longer such 
a novel thought in England, though it is slow to take 
root. There is a Deaconess house at Liverpool, and an- 
other connected with it at Chester, for training nurses and 
Bible-women, under the care of a Deaconess, where evan- 
gelical work is carried on without vows or peculiar dress, 
under the superintendence both of the Bishop and Dean 
of Chester. There is also, I am told, a useful centre of 
Deaconesses' work in London, in connexion with the 
Established Church, under the sanction of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and another at Tottenham Green, near 
London, superintended by Dr. Laseron, and principally sup- 
ported by English Dissenters, which lately did much good 
service by sending nurses to the scene of war. Pounded 
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and superintended by the Eev. W. and Mrs. Pennefather, 
there are also two admirable institutions, the Nursing 
House, 54 Albion Eoad, Stoke-Newington, London, and 
the Mission Home, 129-133 Mildmay Eoad, where, with- 
out the formal appellation, there is successful Deaconess 
work extensively carried on. But why should not this 
movement " be going and growing," till it pervades every 
evangelical Church ? Why should not our Established, 
Free, and Dissenting Churches in Scotland, as well as those 
of England, have each their band of Deaconesses, — the 
plan modified and made to fit in with the peculiarities of 
the new surroundings, — thus giving a safe and profitable 
outlet for much energetic work, besides taking out of their 
napkins many useless talents ? There is a certain sort 
of work — ^that among the entirely lapsed masses — where 
such organized and subjective work is not available. The 
medical and city Missionary and the Bible- woman hfid 
better be untrammelled in their work, because their ob* 
ject is to excavate spiritual material for churches, and 
then when in some measure worked and moulded, to pass 
it on to other organized workers. But just at that stage 
the Pastorate would find a band of women workers, such 
as Deaconesses, a special agency for the special need 
which we have b^en considering. Nursing the sick, visit- 
ing and supplying the needs of the poor, are the specified 
employments of Deaconesses. But more of the work that 
has to do with the moral and spiritual, as well as 
physical maladies of their own sex, might be put into 
their hands, — an element much recognised in the German 
Deaconesses' Institutions,^ — thus constituting them the 
keepers and preservers of their sisters, always, however, 
as " servants of the Church," — like Phebe, and, doubtless, 
like the women who laboured with Paul in the gospel 

It may be said (and often is said) that if we are indeed 
to be true keepers and preservers of our neighbours, why is 
it only to be to our " sisters " ? And it is true that woman, 

1 See a charming little pamphlet, " A Residence of Nine Months in the 
Deaconesses' Institutions of Kaiserswerth, Strasburg, and Mtlhlhaus," by Miss 
Mary Myles, 
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taken out of man, " builded " (Gen. ii. 22, 23, marg. ; same 
word as in Eph. ii 20-22) with the materials first used in 
his creation, named in remembrance of her origin, and so 
soon after, alas ! leading him into " the transgression," does 
need to give some reparation for the past. " Honteuse d'elle- 
mSme et jalouse de se r^habiliter, la femme ne vivra plus 
que pour reparer le mal qu'elle a fait k Thomme en lui pro- 
diguant, avec les consolations qui peuvent adoucir Tamer- 
tume pr^sente du p^ch^, les avertissements qui peuvent en 
prevenir Tamertume ^ternelle."^ Women who can make 
and keep true homes, very specially do so to their husbands 
and their sons, and a^in in the trying of their daughters 
as future wives and mothers, they do good service to gene- 
rations of husbands, sons, and brothers; but we do not 
find that in Scripture it stops with the work of wives 
and mothers. Every now and then in the holy narrative 
brilliant outer services flash like meteors across the his- 
tory of women. Even the stately Deborah is better 
known and oftener quoted by her own chosen appellation 
of the "mother in Israel" than of the judge under the 
palm-tree. Jael, the wife of Heber, while she receives an 
unprecedented blessing for a brilliant though revolting 
action, receives in its very bestowal a significant hint, for 
the locality of that blessing was to be " in the tent " ( Judg. 
V. 7-24). But it is interesting to notice the quieter minis- 
trations of woman to her brothers, which more frequently 
occur. What womanly services those must have been on 
the part of the group of women who foUowed Jesus from 
GalUee and elsewhere, ministering to Him ! We do not 
read that the weary, hungry, thirsty, footsore Lord of glory 
chided these women for the domestic work which doubtless 
was their joyful service (Luke viii. 1-3 ; Matt, xxvii. 55). 
How well the Samaritan woman fulfilled her part as 
" messenger " to the souls of her brethren ; how few her 
words, how simple her position ! (John iv. 28, 29.) How 
informally was the message work of Mary given to her by 
her Lord, " Go to my brethren, and say unto them," etc. ; 
and how directly and briefly was that message delivered : 

^ Adolph Monod. See Appendix. 
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" Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that she had 
seen the Lord, and that He had spoken these things to 
her" (John xx. 17, 18). The public honour which the 
quiet Dorcas with her needle and thread, her alms and her 
widows, had acquired in the Church, of which sue was a 
true deaconess, we can see in Acts ix. 38-42. How safely 
did Priscilla, at home, hand in hand with her husband, lielp 
to keep the soul of a brother (Acts xviii. 26). Phebe, in 
her work as servant of the Church, "succoured many," 
even the apostle himself, but her need of help and assist- 
ance from the brethren in her turn is also fully recognised 
(Rom. xvi. 1,2); while Mary, Tryphena, and Tryphosa, 
whose labours are so fully acknowledged, were all most 
probably Deaconesses in the same position as Phebe. So 
also the " beloved Persis," who 

" . . . ' laboured much ' ! Her heart was bent, 
In strength bf love and deep content. 
To pour itself, like healing balm, 
Like the low music of a psalm, 
O'er all the aching wounds of life. 
O'er all the discord of its strife. 
She 'laboured much' ! From age to age, 
That record, from the holy pa^e. 
Gleams out in colours rare and dim, 
Soft glowing with the touch of Him 
Whose blessing falls with tenderest grace 
To glorify the lowliest place. "^ 

How honoured the position of the elect lady, whose special 
testimony, besides her own consistent walk and that of her 
children, was to be that which we have hinted at before, and 
which is, alas ! not sufficiently considei'ed, that of refusing 
entrance into her house of men of evil deeds, as the mere 
doing so would have made her "partaker" of them (see 2 
John). There is not a hint in all these cases, or any other 
mentioned in the Bible, of what is often brought forward 
by Christian men and women as a power to be turned to 
good account in unusual public ministrations ; ix., the 
peculiar force of feminine influence over man. But the 
curiosity, attraction, and even advantages thus produced, 
may be a going down into Egypt for help, and thus prove 
to be weapons borrowed of the very battle which we desire 

I Hetty Bowman. 
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to turn to the gate. The hero-worsbip, among women, of 
clerical and lay workers, which is one of the extremes of 
the day, is another manifestation of this danger, which St. 
Paul seems to hint at, and provide against in 1 Tim. v. 2 ; 
it was thus lately alluded to with quaint brevity at a 
meeting in England of plain-spoken evangelists, while 
warning each other of the difficulties of the narrow road : 
"Sisters are sometimes very injudicious." One other 
warning I must leave with you ere quitting this deli- 
cate subject. In all our work connected with a special 
crusade against unholiness, let us beware of being defiled 
even by the necessary touching of pitch ; nay, let us take 
heed that we do not touch it, speak of it, think of it the 
least bit more than is necessary. Let us not forget that 
while we love the souls of sinnera, we are specially told to 
" hate " their garments ; that some are to be saved " with 
fear, pulling them out of the fire," lest we or our names as 
Christian women be singed or scorched by the flames (Jude 
23, see also 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7). It does not need many 
words to labour in behalf of fallen sisters ; and those that 
must be uttered ought specially to come out of the sorrow 
and the humiliation of spirit, out of the touch of the live coal, 
and of the hand from heaven, which we find in the visions 
of Isaiah and Daniel (Isa. vi. 5-7; Dan. x. 8-12, 16-18). 
Finally, let us ask our Master to teach each of us what is 
necessary, and to make our work, as keepers and preservers, 
so clear before us, that while we know as a general truth 
that He has " let out His vineyard unto keepers, and ex- 
pects silver for the fruit thereof," we may yet each be able 
to say in particular, " My vineyard, which is mine, is before 
me" (Cant. viii. 11,12). 



IX. 

CONFLICT. 

Nebehiab IV. 

" Sword of God, thy power we hail j 
He who has thee cannot fail, 
He who trusts thee must prevail, 
Mighty sword 1 

For the warfare gird it on, 
Nor until the flght be won, 
And the day's hot work is done, 
Lay it by 1 

Sharp its edge ; oh use it well ; 
« Strons against the stronffest spell 

Ever framed in earth or nell, 
It will prove ! 

Bright its blade ; oh keep it bright, 
For the battle, day and night ; 
Stainless as the flashing light, 
Let it soine I" 

H. BONAB. 

Illustrations from life are precepts put into practice — 
dead words grown into living actions. We accordingly find 
this gi'eat help to our practical understanding and profiting 
by the Word of God very frequently introduced in Scrip- 
ture. Of all the beautiful narratives given to us, however, 
the story of the cup-bearer of Shushan most appeals to us 
as workers. It is the most satisfactory history of success- 
ful accomplished work that we have on record, with mar- 
vellous sympathetic chords within it, which sound to our 
feeble touch in our far-away time and widely differing cir- 
cumstances as freshly as if we had just stepped out of the 
Babylonian palace. Indeed, there is scarcely a subject of 
those we have been considering which we cannot trace more 
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or less in this story. Some reiteration of " line upon line " 
must therefore be forgiven. Between the words " Let us 
rise up and build " and " So the wall was finished" (Neh. ii. 
18, vi. 15), there is much varied experience of labour and 
conflict; but that is not all we have to look at. Before they 
arose to build, there was a long time of preparatory work. 
Let us therefore begin at the beginning. As, long after- 
wards, there was a " church " even in " Babylon " (1 Pet. v. 
1 3),so in her palace, at work about her king (b.c. 446),there 
was a true member of God*s Church, a believing Israelite. 
In the month Chisleu bad news reached him of the state of 
his brethren : — " The remnant that are left of the captivity 
there in the province are in great affliction and reproach : 
the wall of Jerusalem also is broken down, and the gates 
thereof are burnt with fire " (chap. i. 3). Nehemiah was 
one subject to like passions as we are — a most important 
fact to bear in mind — without which we at once break 
down in our attempts to profit by the lives of the saints 
(James v. 17, compare with Prov. xxvii. 19). His natural 
desire, therefore, most probably was to rush at the work 
of assistance ; to fight, build, and rescue with a flaming 
impetuous zeaL Thus we often act, but not so Nehemiah, 
— not so, with reverence be it spoken, the great Example of 
work, for wide is the variety of His preparations in our be- 
half. He prepares the earth, and the rain, and the corn (Ps. 
Ixv. 9, cxlvii. 8) ; the light and the sun (Ps. Ixxiv. 1 6) ; the 
heart and the tongue of man (Prov. xvi. 1) ; a people for 
Himself (John i. 1 7) ; their places (John xiv. 2) ; their 
works (Eph. ii. 10, margin) ; their city (Heb. xi. 16) ; their 
kingdom (Matt. xxv. 34) ; joys unspeakable (Isa. Ixiv. 4). 
Wherever there is most likeness to the Divine Person, and 
nearest partaking of His holiness, there will be this great 
preparatory element. " Prepare thy work . . . in the field" 
and " afterwards build thine house" (Prov. xxiv. 27). There 
is something very touching in the abundant preparations of 
David, although he knew that the edifice he so much desired 
was never to be built by himself (1 Chron. xxii. 5). The 
preparing for the fall of Jericho by those quiet marches of 
the Israelitish warriors, must have been very trying, yet 
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sifting and profitable work (Judg. vi.) " He that believeth 
shall not make haste " is one of the best of all lessons for 
us to leam, who are so apt to do our work as if " driven 
from pillar to post." 

Weeping, prayer, minute confession of sin, and deep 
humiliation of spirit (chap. i. 4-11), formed the first part of 
Nehemiah's preparatory work, who thus looked well to his 
own foundations — a process much neglected in the joy of 
activity and self-complacency so often displayed in modem 
work. Four months did Nehemiah pray " day and night," 
for not till the month Nisan did he see his way " raised 
up like a causeway " (Prov. xv. 1 9, margin). Then the 
prayer became indeed "instant" (Eom. xii. 12); and 
coming to particulars, " Prosper, I pray thee. Thy servant 
THIS day, and grant him mercy in the sight of this man," 
reminding us of the beautiful request of Eliezer of 
Damascus, " I pray Thee, send me good speed this day " 
(Gen. xxiv. 12). Nehemiah had remained in the work to 
which he had been called, evidently " abiding with God " 
(1 Cor. vii. 20-24) in it — the secret of hallowing all that 
may in itself appear worldly and distracting, " for he was 
the king's cup-bearer." During the four months of pre- 
paratory weeping and prayer, we find that he had exercised 
self-control ; for up to this eventful day in the month Nisan, 
he " had not been beforetime sad in the king's presence " 
(chap, ii 1). Because he was prayerful, Nehemiah was 
essentially cheerful; because enabled to pour out his 
requests unto God, he was able to exercise the further 
grace of keeping free from anxious selfish cares which 
would have impeded his duties. " The beauty of the Lord 
of Hosts was upon him." But a further secret of his 
cheerfulness he unconsciously imparts to us in another 
place. " The joy of the Lord is your strength," he said to 
the people a year after (chap. viii. 10). 

We have now the comfort of seeing an instance of a 
" like passion" in Nehemiah — he was "very sore afraid" 
(chap. ii. 2) ; perhaps all the more sensible of the danger 
from the very deliberation of his approach to it. Do we 
not often rush into trying work unprepared, because we 
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are afraid of thinking too much about it ? which is just 
another form of cowardice. But with the fear Nehemiah 
had a practical remedy. Like David, who, though a man 
of war from his youth, was as timid on some occasions as 
any one of us, he could say, " What time I am afraid I will 
trust in Thee " (Ps. Ivi. 3). Ejaculatory prayer was the 
means of his relief. Don't we all know the fear of our own 
voices ? of turning the handle of the door when entering 
a room in which work is to be done, which, as we say, 
makes us " nervous '* ? But a sudden, instant cry to God 
wiU bring Him to the rescue, whether in a palace, or a 
cottage, or a mission room. "The Lord is my helper" 
(Heb. xiii. 6), and you know the literal meaning of the 
word helper — one " who runs at a cry " ! 

"Then the king said unto me. For what dost thou 
make request? So I prayed to the God of heaven. 
And I said unto the king," etc. (verses 4, 5). And 
in what he then said in the royal presence we see the 
admirable effects of the preparatory work. He had 
thoroughly counted the cost, and he knew exactly what 
to ask for ; he was not deterred by the magnitude of his 
needs ; he forgot nothing, and he was able " to set a time " 
for his return (verses 6-8). His trustworthiness, punc- 
tuality, and fidelity in ordinary work may be gathered by 
the instant unquestioning assent of the king. Indeed, we 
may be quite sure that those who are unfaithful in that 
which is least, will never be trusted either by God or man 
in that which is greater. 

" Who serves his Gtod with heart and mind, 
WiU better serve bis master." 

He will be the "best" of his sort — the true Christian 
" aristocrat." The king's assent was given " according to 
the good hand of my God upon me." The intimacy, the 
tender confidence, produced by that constant intercourse 
with the Divine Friend, the Indweller, and the Dwelt-in, 
shows itself in this appropriating faith. " My God " are 
words often used by His servant Nehemiah. The thought 
of the good Hand upon him is a favourite one with him 
too ; we meet it often in other parts of Scripture, and in 
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all our happiest times of work we know it also. ** The 
hand of my God "which was good upon me " ( ver. 1 8) — 
swaying, directing, working with him and with us. 

We see, further, that the " laid up " wisdom had been 
asked and given. Mark the wise reticence of verses 1 2, 1 6. 
Till the time for speech came, Nehemiah knew that 
" silence was golden," and so there was no boasting about 
his good intentions. Mark, too, the earnest consideration 
— ^like a good commander-in-chief, he went out to " view " 
(ver. 1 5) the scene of warfare, reminding us of the field of 
Buth (ii. 9) and the vineyard of the Shulamite (Cant. viii. 
12). Then, and not till then, he said, with the decision of 
the man who felt he was a fellow-worker with God, and 
yet needed the fellow-work of man, " Come, let us build 
up the wall of Jerusalem" (ver. 17). 

Without any undue stretch of imagination, the record 
which follows bears a striking analogy to our own position. 
We find 

I. A similarity of work. That of Nehemiah and his fel- 
low-workers, with God's help, was the building and repair- 
ing of His city, long in ruins. Ours is, with Him also, to 
bmld, repair, and restore His ruined world — ^the old wastes 
and former desolations of lost souls. God Himself takes 
the position of a builder ; thus He says, "Except the Lord 
build the house, they labour in vain that build it " (Ps. 
cxxviL 1) ; — " On this rock I will build my church " (Matt. 
xvi. 1 8) ; — " The word of his grace is able to build up " 
His saints (Acts xx. 32 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5) ; — there is a city of 
which He is " the builder and maker" (Heb. xi. 10). But 
while we are " God's building " (1 Cor. iii. 9), we are also, 
as we saw in our first subject, to follow His example and 
to be builders in our turn, as in 1 Cor. iii. 12, 14, Jude 20. 

II. A similarity of foes. The work of Nehemiah and his 
brethren was carried on from first to last in the presence 
of their enemies. Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah the 
Ammonite were at the very commencement " grieved ex- 
ceedingly that there should come a man to seek the welfare 
of the children of Israel." These men and their allies, ever 
increasing in number, tried evetything that -scorn^ indig- 
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nation, fury, falsehood, aDd truth could do to stop the work. 
Nor were these hereditary foes alone in their opposition. 
Nehemiah had to contend with dissensions among his 
brethren, discontent among those for whom he laboured, 
inconsistent conduct and want of love among those who 
ought to have stood by him. And do we not go to our 
work day by day in the presence of an hereditary foe ? 
Is there one stone which we can lay upon another — is 
there any fabric we can build even on the right foun- 
dation, which Satan does not mock, hinder, revile or 
destroy, as the case may be ? Does he not try falsehood, 
as in chap. vi. 12, 13 ? Does he not (and how often !) try 
tnith as our accuser to stop the work, as in chap, 
iv. 2, 3 ? Does it not grieve him and his emissaries when 
we seek the welfare of souls ? Does he not strive to press 
the welfare of bodies rather on our notice, if only we 
leave him his lost souls ? Does he not attack us by 
false brethren, by discords, by the inconsistencies of our- 
selves and our fellow- workers ? True, true it is in our 
case as in Nehemiah's, that 

'* Foes we cannot name or number 
Steal upon our broken slumber.*' 

III. A similarity of weakness and strength. "These 
feeble Jews." Ah, may we not well be called, " These 
feeble Christians"? How true a description of us in 
chap. iv. 10: " The strength of the bearer of burdens is 
decayed, and there is much rubbish ; so that we are not 
able to build the wall," How exact a description of our 
work in ver. 3 : " Even that which they build, if a fox go 
up, he shall even break down their stone wall." True ; 
but it is a truth contained and concealed in another, for 
" God's greatness flows around our incompleteness. His 
strength around our weakness." . It was weU said by some 
one (I forget who) that workers ought to be like " ants at 
the entrance of a granary — tiny insects waiting at the 
door of God's aU-sufficiency." The very feebleness of the 
builders sent them to the Strong. Thus they could say, 
" Our God shall fight for us. So we laboured in the 
work. ... Be ye not afraid of them ; remember the 
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Lord, who is great and terrible" (chap. iv. 14, 16, 20, 
21). 

IV. A similarity of union. The unity of the workers 
is very remarkable in this narrative. We see it in the 
direct way in which, without delay, they responded to 
Nehem^ah's call, saying, *' Let us rise up and build." They 
were unanimous in recognising the present emergency. 
It was Now, To-day — not To-morrow — there was no pro- 
crastination — ^no dreams because of greater capacities — 
no delays because of smaller gifts. Each was to do his 
best, and each did it, which was a trumpet-call to set 
others to work. 

** A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Eacii man has some part to play. 
The Past and the Future are nothing, 
In the face of the stem To-day. 

Bise from your dreams of the future 

Of gaining some hard-fought field. 
Of storming some airy fortress, 

Or bidding some giant yield. 

Your future has deeds of gloiy. 

Of honour (God grant it may ! ) 
But your arm will never be stronger. 

Or the need so great as to-day." ^ 

We see this tmity, this working with each other, beauti- 
fully brought out by " division of labour." The principal 
scriptural records of this successful division cpme to us 
from the imconverted, for in the Bible as well as in real 
life many good and useful lessons thus come to us. See 
the united thorough work of the Babel-builders (Gen. xi. 
1-4). See the well subdivided work of the idolaters, each 
helping his neighbour and encouraging his brother (Isa. 
xlL 6, 7). See, also, in the worship of the " Queen of 
Heaven," the children getting the wood, the father kind- 
ling the fire, and the mother kueading the dough ; — ^what 
good lessons for family religion and family service I 
^er. vii. 18.) Nothing makes better, more cheerful work, 
than this united division. So Nehemiah in his quiet 
Heaven-given . wisdom takes full advantage of it, thus 
sanctifying natural gifts and needs. What a cheerful, 

^ A. A. Procter. 

a 
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spirited scene does that wall present! (see chapter iii.) 
See the varied work ! — nothing too small to be well 
done, nothing too large to be acpomplished, — ^bars, locks, 
beams, doors, gates, towers, broad walls, private houses 
and chambers, the surroundings of pools, gardens, sepul- 
chres, armouries, and prisons I See the motley workers ! 
goldsmiths, merchants, apothecaries, priests, Levites, nobles; 
rulers, and women ! some keeping near their own houses, 
another to "his chamber," one specially signalized as 
" earnestly " doing his work. We meet with a curious 
trait of character in the Tekoite nobility : " They put not 
their necks to the work of their Lord," an example not 
universally followed, as we see in chap. iy. 14, so that 
Nehemiah, like Lady Glenorchy, might have thanked God 
for the letter " M," " Not many noble are called," instead 
of not " any!* There is a peculiarity in the case of these 
nobles, however. They were called — the work was the 
work of " their " Lord, yet they could neither humble 
themselves to walk and work with their God, nor, perhaps, 
" with brethren of low estate " (Micah vi. 8 ; Eom. xii. 16). 
" They obeyed not, neither inclined their ear, but made 
their neck stiff" (Jer. xvii. 23). This haughtiness of the 
neck is peculiarly mentioned as a characteristic of the 
wicked (see Ps. Ixxv. 5, 6) ; but it is a sad truth that even 
in work and in dealings for and with " their Lord " the pro- 
fessedly godly can show the same characteristics and give 
the same excuses as the wicked. " It is my nature, I can't 
help it," is too often said. One thing we must notice in this 
curiously varied group of workers : it is not recorded that 
there are any masons among them ! Yet it might be thought 
that to handle the trowel and temper the mortar and place 
the stones aright was their special gift and work. Surely 
this may teach us that at many seasons in the service of 
our Master, we shall fall wofully short of our proper work, 
if we keep only to what we call " gifts." In fact, I doubt 
very much whether there is any time or season in which 
we can do so consistently with His will It is very 
pleasant to exercise peculiar talents and to ignore every 
sort of work that is not capable of being done with them, 
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alias, all work that we don't like. But we know in our 
hearts that work which we do like is very much of an 
amusement; nay, that it may become a passion wl^ich 
we can quite indulge without a thought of service or 
of anything but self-complacency, — ^which emphatically 
" costs us nothing " (2 Sam. xxiv. 24). If called put of this 
comfortable state to build a wall without being a mason> 
or to speak to souls without an eloquent tongue, or to teach 
without a natural love of imparting instruction, or to. visit 
in cellars and garrets when we greatly prefer our arm-chair 
and eau-de-Cologne, there is an outcry at once, " Oh, I can't 
do this, it isn't my gift," like all errors and temptations, 
there is in this . 

" . . . some lines of truth 
And the adversary wllleth to have it so." 

It is true that there is a diversity of gifts, and that the 
Spirit giveth " severally as He will " (1 Cor. xii. 4-1 1) ; 
but it is also true that we need " come behind in no gift " 
(1 Cor. i. 7, xiv. 1), aiid that we are commanded to covet 
earnestly the best gifts (1 Cor. xii. 31). We wrongly 
think that we are to be the judgeis of our own gifts, 
and we make pleasure in their exercise the criterion; 
A little closer observation of ourselves and of others 
shows us, however, that the Lord often calls us to work 
which is naturally distasteful to us, and that He fte* 
quently rejects or blights that which we do most easily 
and with greatest self-appreciation. We are; never called 
on to work at our own cost, or to go on a warfare at our 
own charges, but we must not straiten the operations of the 
Spirit, who recognises gifts and gives graces according to 
His standard, not to ours. The position of the messenger 
ready to do day by day the Master's will, is the true one 
for us, without stopping to calculate the amount, of gift ; 
or, in other words, the amount of liking which we have to 
the form of the message. Self-sufiSci^ncy and self-insuf* 
ficiency ought to be alike impossible to the faithful mes-^ 
senger. Even as the goldsmiths, apothecaries, etc., de^ 
veloped in their: building work, capacities "which doubtless 
astonished t];iemselves, so if w.6 are MthfiQ servants, w^ 
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BhaJl find the Spirit developing in us gifts and capacitiesf 
of which we had no idea. 

V. A similarUy of warfare and weapoTis, In the early 
stages of this pacific masonry we find no sound of battle. 
Many a work of ours is allowed to proceed a certain length 
without visible interruption, for Satan does not dislike 
some amount of husy-ness in God's people ; but when he 
sees that it begins to bode ill for him and his, and when 
good, deep, well-founded work arises, then comes the 
**tug of war" from without and within. Work must 
be a warfare, and warfare is always work. Even in the 
Shulamite, the daughter of peace, could be seen " as it were 
the company of two armies" (Cant. vi. 13). Armour 
must be "put on** under the broidered garments (Eph. vL 
11); " the fingers must be taught to fight and the hands to 
war" by the God of battles Himself (Ps. cxliv. 1 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxiL 8), and the victory must be in the Cross ; — ^through 
Him that loved us we must be " far more exceeding con- 
querors " (another reading of Rom. viiL 37). "A godly life," 
it has been well said, " will best wrestle with others for their 
souls ; " and a godly life implies a successful wrestling, well 
armed, against principalities and powers, against the wiles 
as well as the fiery darts of the wicked one. Let us look 
at the weapons. ** These feeble Jews " used that of " All- 
prayer " (Eph. vi 18), equally ready for our hands. When 
the conspiracy against them reached its height of fary (chap, 
iv. 7, 8), it is simply recorded, "Nevertheless we made our 
prayer unto Gtod," — ^while their leader carried on the habit 
of ejaculatory prayer in the tumult and in the rush of work 
and battle (see chap. v. 19, vi. 9, 14), avid he lost no time by 
it. It is recorded' of the cominander-in-chief of our most 
successfcd modern militaiy campaign that he was so 
much in the habit of praying over its peculiar intricacies, 
that sometimes when a sudden emergency arose, it was 
said, ** Oh, don't tell him, he'll lose so much time by 
praying over it." Yet, as in the case of Nehemiah, 
the event proved the wisdom ; the victory came without 
the haste. Of Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolese patriot, 
it was said^ " A peasant becoines a general, and what a 
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general he makes I Prayet is his weapon and God hia 
ally. He fights with folded hands, he fights on bended 
knees ! " Besides the weapon of prayer, the building Jews 
used another — a sfivord, " Every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon." But mark, also, that "every builder had his 
sword girded on his side." A noble picture of working and 
warfare — " the sword and the trowel." There is the further 
combination of the watcher with the worker and the soIt 
dier ; man, instrument, weapon, and girded loins were ready 
for use, like the Israelites before going out into the wilder* 
ness-waxfare,— like the servants watching for their Lord 
(Ex. xii. 11 ; Luke xii 36). All worked, all watched^ all 
were ready to %ht or to serve, though some had a more 
special department given exclusively to their care. Ilius 
''there was a watch set day and night" (chap. iv. 9), and 
" half of Nehemiah's servants held the spears, shields, bows, 
and habergeons" (ver. 16). This example of the daily 
sword girt on our sides at our daily work, in the presence 
of the enemy, is one which you know is the particular 
object of these readings to set before us. The sword of the 
Spirit is not to be kept in an armoury and taken out 
occasionally for special battles, but it must be girt on the 
side^ close to our hands, ready for any moment; nay, it 
may well be held in one hand, while with the other we 
hold the trowel. like the valiants of old, we need it as a 
weapon of defence "because of fear in the night" (Cant 
iii. 8), having thus " valour " added to our faith (2 Pet. i, 
6, see contrast, Jer. ix. 3). We need it, like Timothy, as a 
polishing instrument perfecting each work of our hands (2 
Tim. iii. 1 6, 1 7, margin, with Ps. cxUv. 1 2, and Isa. xlix. 2). 
We need it as a weapon of offence ; like the Master, we 
must have the " sharp sword with two edges, quick and 
powerful," even the word of God, girded on our side, if we 
want His enemies to " fall under us " (Ps. xlv. 3-5 ; Heb. 
iv. 12). 

The flword of the Spirit at our side reminds us, too, 
of the practical effects of its closer neighbourhood — " The 
word is very nigh unto thee« in thy mouth, and in thy 
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heart, that thou mayest do U" (Deut. xxx. 14). "Thj 
Word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee " (Ps. cxix. 1 1). 

David meditated on God's word " day and night," so that,, 
like the watchers, he was always ready for the foe, always 
fall of the joy of the Lord (Ps. cxix. 97, 148). Job felt it to 
be so entirely part of his daily need, that he could say he 
esteemed it more than his necessary food (Job xxiii. 12). 
Jeremiah said that he '' did eat it," and that it was to him 
" the joy and rejoicing of mine heart " ( Jer. xv. 1 6 ; Ps. cxix. 
103). that each of us workers might indeed henceforth 
" eat of this bread continually " in the King's presence, and 
that we might make daily use of the royal gift — *' a daily 
tttte for EVERY DAY all the days of our lives " (2 Kings xxv. 
30). It seems as if we were so accustomed to the abund- 
ance within our reach, that we need some sore deprivation 
of it, such as mentioned in Amos viii. 12, to make us 
value the precious stores. I remember being much struck 
by a supposition in that interesting book. The Hclipse 
of Faith, in which the author imagines the state of the 
world should we awake some morning and find the Bible 
gone out of existence, and every sentence borrowed from 
it expunged from books, sermons, laws, and conversation. 

VI. A similarity of character. The just self-estimation 
of Nehemiah is a very important feature for our example. 
We very rarely have our estimate of ourselves firm upon 
the Rock, but let it be swayed up and down by every little 
wave of humiliation, success, depression, or self-exaltation, 
—sometimes considering ourselves as great saints and good 
workers, at other times as hopeless sinners. Nehemiah 
was one who knew the blessedness of confessed, forsaken, 
and forgiven sin. "Both I and my father's house have 
sinned. We have dealt very corruptly with thee " (chap, 
i. 6, 7). But confession made and pardon given, he fully 
recognised also his position as a restored saint and autho- 
rized servant. What noble quietness of assurance and 
confidence in God's work he displays (chap. vi. 1-4) 
when, four times in answer to the messengers of mischief, 
he says, " I am doing a great work, so that I cannot come 
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down." In how few words, and with how cool a ispirit 
(see Prov. xvii. 27, margin), does he repel the fifth attack, 
" There are no such things as thou sayest, but thou feign- 
est them out of thine own heart " (ver. 8), reminding ns 
of another noble answer of yore, " We are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter" (see Dan. in, 16, 18). How 
different from our worrying distress and anxiety to clear 
ourselves, when we are met by opposition and ridicule, and 
want of proper appreciation (as we count it) 1 At the sixth 
and more subtle assault, what a recognition of his saintly 
position, " Should such a man as I flee, and who is there 
that being as I am would go into the temple to save his 
life? I will not go in" (ver. 11). Yet our position is a 
more assured one than that of those of old time ; the Bock 
Christ is firmer or at least more fully established and de« 
veloped as the Eock under our feet. 

The union of fear with the assurance of Nehemiah is well 
worth our study. The fear of the Lord was peculiarly his 
confidence, in which he dwelt all the day long (Prov. xxiii* 
1 7). • Practices of the former governors Nehemiah could not 
do, " because of the fear of God" (chap. v. 1 5). Oh, we need 
much more fear in the Lord's Church 1 Assurance without 
fear is a choice shaft of the devil. Nehemiah's question, 
" Ought ye not to walk in the fear of our God because 
of the reproach of the heathen our enemies ? " (ver. 9), 
ought to sound in our ears and be answered by oux Uves. 
Many a handle we give God's enemies; many a weak 
brother we cause to sin; many a halter between two 
opinions we send into the wrong road ; many a piece of 
work we mar, because we do not fear the Lord in our daily 
paths, in the smallest circumstances of our lives. " How 
can I do this little wickedness and sin against God?" 
would be as blessed a preservative thought as in larger 
measure of temptation. It must not be the fear of love, for 
perfect love casteth out the fear that hath torment ; it is 
to be the fear of grief — ^the fear of offending the Love, the 
grief of grieving the Lover. It must be the fear that per- 
fects holiness (2 Cor. vii. 1 ; Prov. iii. 7) united with 
^eat joy (Matt, xxviii. 8), and comfort (Acts ix. 31), and 
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blessing (Fs. cxzxv. 20), that gives pleasure to the Lord 
(Ps. cxlvii. 11); that displays a banner in the sight of His 
enemies (Ps. Ix. 4). 

Another feature we notice is the liberality of Nehemiah 
— he evidently consecrated his substance not only to the 
expensive building work, the more immediate service of 
the Lord, but that fear of God which made him reject 
wrong modes of pecuniary gain, made him liberal, though 
not extravagant, in his expenditure, looking upon it all as 
for his Master, which is evident from chap. v. 1 7-1 9. It is 
quite possible for Christian people to be so absorbed in the 
desire of giving money " to the Lord," as they say, that thqr 
get into the habit of laying out even that which is other- 
wise necessaiy in a niggardly, grudging spirit, from want of 
realizing that ail is His and all for Him, which does more 
harm than good to the cause they have at heart. Nehe« 
miah provided both as a faithful steward '' serving a good 
master," and as a true son of a palace. A godly woman 
of great vivacity and intelligence, who lived, long ago, in 
Eoss-shire, used to respond to any accusation of over-Uber- 
ality, " Am I not a Ejng's daughter ; must I not give like 
one ? " Then we have also the unceasing yet well-regulated 
industry of Nehemiah (iv. 23). Wo are told of a royal 
worker that she said, " If I do not catch every moment I get 
behind and cannot make it up again." life and its moments 
ought to be as valuable to us as to the princess in her con-' 
vent, as to Nehemiah on the wall. " Labour is worship " is 
a dangerous maxim, which has often been sung and said ; 
while we have the converse in the German motto, " Das 
Gebet ist des Christen Handwerk ; " but " to work and to 
pray, that is OUR business," and that was how Nehemiah 
built his wall Praying without ceasing and working with- 
out stinting secure the work from being "daubed," the 
mortar from being " untempered," the foundation from 
being " discovered " (see Ezek. xiii. 10-14). Various other 
traits in the character of J^ehemiah, his dignity, his wise 
consultations in his heart (chap. v. 7, mai^), the power 
of his words, reminding us of what was said of the speech 
of an old divine — " each shot weighty, well-aimed, and red- 
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hot," — all form a portrait to which ours as Christian 
workers may and ought to assimilate. 

VII. The partial completion, " So the wall was 
FINISHED." When we try to judge of the success of work, 
we are something in the position of the two knights look- 
ing at the two-sided shield ; till we pass over to the " other 
side" we cannot fairly judge. Let us be contented with 
what comes within our own vision, leaving the rest to 
God and waiting the time till we shall see with His 
vision. The wall was finished, not so the whole work, as we 
see from the rest of the Book of Nehemiah ; but here was 
food for joy and praise — this bit of the work completed — 
and day by day what remained to be done unfolded itself, 
and God still gave the blessing. In the succeeding history 
of the wall, we are met by three great lessons, the want of 
learning which thoroughly, mars the good effects of much 
work that we think well finished. With humiliation, con- 
fession, and prayer was the building begun and continued, 
and the completion did not end their necessity and their 
practice (chap. ix. 1-3). Notice, too, that the successful 
work and workers needed to be " purified " (chap. xii. 30) ; 
— from the sins of our holy things, from the sins of our 
success, " Good Lord, deliver us." And, thirdly, afterwards 
came the rejoicing and the thanksgiving (verses 27-47). 
How beautiful the idea of giving thanks by companies 1 
How much we need this united praising work after the 
toil and the warfare 1 

One cannot help connecting the words " So the wall was 
finished " with those other words uttered long afterwards, 
" I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do " 
(John xvii. 4). Not the whole work — for H!e left much, — 
even " greater works," — to those who came after Him ; yes> 
even to us ! but that part which was given Him to do — 
the redemption of His people — ^He finished even to the 
uttermost: while the "Song of the Iamb" in heaven 
(£ev. XV. 3) is but another expression of that brimming 
gratitude to His Father, which He so often showed us, as 
an example, on earth (John vi. 11, xi. 41). 



X. 

FOR EVe'r. 

Beybl^tion XXIL 1-14. 

" Wk used to talk of the glory. 
When I, too, stood outside ; 
Now I see the King in His beauty, 
lu the far-off land abide. 

But the half of all His glory 

Had never been told to me, 
Nor the joy of the joyous City 

Which stands by the crystal sea. 

The Sun was on the City — 

The Sun on thegolden street ; 
And the light of His smile shone on a while. 

As His answer sounded sweet. 

Hespake in the speech of heaven, 

Which I may not tell to thee, 
Save this, " I have rest and peace for all 

Who seek for rest in me/' 

B. M. 

Firmly founded on the Eock, sheltered by and dwelt in 
by the Saviour and the Spirit, brightened by Their beauty, 
giving out Their stores, walking with God the Father, 
and with man the brother, according to the rule from 
above, and following the Divine example of keeping and 
preserving the souls of others, — ^the position of the Chris- 
tian is still so much that of conflict upon the wall, so 
much still remains of the body of sin and death, that 
without the further stay and comfort belonging to the 
" For ever," his heart might stiU be heavy, and his hands 
stiU hang down. I never but once met an atheist, — one 
who avowedly did not believe in the future, — ^yet who 
prided himself on the conscientious performance of his 
duties as father, husband, brother, neighbour, and citizen, 
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ephemeral though they might be. The utter dreariness, 
the horror of such work came upon one like a thunder- 
bolt ; yet is there not a great deal of virtual infidelity in 
us — especially in our times of discouragement and de- 
pression — all the more abhorrent because of our profession 
of faith? If we really practically believe in the great 
truths of resurrection, the glorious Appearing, the new 
heavens, and the new earth, the prepared places and the 
joyful service in the many mansions, what very difierent 
"manner of persons" we ought to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness (2 Pet. iii. 10-14). Let us then 
consider — 

I. The effect of the Present on the Future. That was a 
good saying, that " grace was glory begun, and glory grace 
carried on," — but let us leave saying and strive after doing. 
There is, or ought to be, the closest practical connexion 
between grace and glory, for almost all the promises of 
the future are closely allied to the duties of the present. 
It is those already " His servants," who are to serve Him 
in glory. To see Him was an object of attainment held 
out on earth (Matt. v. 8) ; how appropriate therefore the 
promise — ** they shall serve Him, and see His face " (com- 
pare Ps. xli. 12); to those whose hearts' language here 
has been, " Sir, we would see Jesus " (John xii. 21). It is 
only those who have rejoiced at glimpses of their Master, 
though but through a glass darkly, who will care to see 
Him "THEN face to face" (1 Cor. xiii. 12 ; Heb. xi. 27). 
Again, " Without holiness no man can see the Lord" (Heb. 
xii. 3, 14) ; it is those who have striven against sin, re- 
sisting it as in a deadly battle, who will be found righteous 
and holy then, ver. 11, for we are God's house (Heb. iii. 6), 
and holiness becometh His house for ever (Ps. xciii. 5) ; it 
is those who have sanctified the vessels of wood and of 
earth, as well as of silver and gold, to the Master's use in 
the "great house" below, who can value the bells and 
bridles, the pots and bowls, on which shall be inscribed in 
the everlasting abode, " Holiness unto the Lord " (2 Tim. 
ii. 19-21 ; Zech. xiv. 20, 21). It is the foreheads already 
marked with the mark of God that will then be engraved 
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with His name. Tt is those who were not ashamed of bemg 
thus marked here, of whom the Lord will not be ashamed 
in that great day (Mark viii. 38 ; Matt. x. 32), when 

" Oh may this my gloiy be — 
That Christ is not ashamed of me.'* 

It is those whose work has been to " sigh and cry," because^ 
of the abomination of " the city," while the world rejoices, 
whose " sorrow shall be turned into joy " in the holy city 
(Ezek. ix. 4 ; John xvi. 20 ; contrast Isa. Ixv. 13, H). 
It is those who have " walked up and down " in the name 
of the Lord on earth (Zech. x. 12) who will do so "for 
ever and ever" (Micah iv. 5); those who have walked 
with Jesus outside the camp, who will walk with Him in 
the new Jerusalem " in white ;" those who have first ac- 
cepted the imputed " worthiness " of the slain Lamb, 
who will then be themselves considered " worthy • ' (Rev. 
iii. 4 ; v. 2, 12). It is those who have followed Jesus on 
earth, bearing the cross and doing the will, who are to 
follow Him hereafter (Matt. xvi. 24 ; John xii 26). If 
we compare Num. xiv. 24, xxxii. 12, with Eev. xiv. 4, 6, 
we find degrees of following upon earth bringing their cor- 
respondent distance or nearness in heaven, which often- 
times cause us thrills of sorrowful dismay when we look 
at the past. Take courage, however, oh trembling hearts ! 
we have a God who forgets nothing but blotted-out sin 
(Jer. xxxi. 34 ; Isa. xliv. 22). Let us begin now — ^to-day : 
let us be no longer like Peter, following " afar oS" — but 
let us get close, ever closer, and we — ^yes, even we — ^will 
assuredly follow closer and yet closer in heaven. Finally, 
the wondrous eternal life which was, is, and shall be with 
the Father, must be no new thing to be entered upon, but 
must bear a close relation to this our life on earth ; it must 
be manifested to us, seen with our eyes, handled with our 
hands, possessed by us in sure reality, and witnessed of by 
us. The life of For Ever is the life of to-day; and "Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever " 
(compare 1 John i. 1, 2 ; v. 11, 12 ; Heb. xiii. 8). 

11. affect of the Futv/re on the Present. I once heard a 
Christian say that she seldom thought of Heaven^ for she 
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^WBS afraid of being sentimental! All thoughts of the 
fature that do not help tis to be holier and stronger, ought 
indeed to be put away ; but it ought to be the most prac- 
tical of all subjects of meditation, and the greatest incentive 
to work. Is not our lukewarmness about souls, even when 
tolerably active about bodies, caused by our complete want 
of realization of the Future ? If we at all believed that 
sinners, whether more or less fallen, whether frivolous and 
worldly, or scoffing and sceptical, were " possible angels " 
— ^possible redeemed ones — that a glorious For Ever was 
waiting for them if*' they would, when Christ would," could 
we be such dumb witnesses, such indifferent neighbours, 
such earthly-minded workers ? Could out tongues be 
prevented from calling out ** Who will go, who will go to 
the good land and the eternal Home V* It is the fashion, 
even among a certain class of Christian workers, to mock 
or censure those who scruple not to question a soul directly, 
whether it be going to heaven or hell. I for one can, 
from grateful personal experience, bear witness that by 
such a proceeding the most frivolous life may suddenly be 
checked, and the soul brought to accept of salvation. Of 
course such peculiar action should not be adopted in imi- 
tation of others, or because it is peculiar, or from the hope 
of adding effect to the gospel, which no more needs such 
puny power than gold needs gilding, or the lily a coating 
of paint. But when given as irrepressible messages by 
those who naturally dislike ridicule, and who shrink from 
being thought intrusive, as in the case of the late Mr. Grant 
of Amdilly, the Eev. Henry Wight, and Dr. C6sar Malan, 
it is surely worth considering the motive power strong 
enough to infringe the usual habits of social life, with 
which they were aU well acquainted. There can be no 
doiibt that it was just because they realized, — as we do 
not, — ^the shortness of time and the length of eternity, the 
weight, of glory (2 Cor. iv. 1 7) and— mystery of mysteries, 
k^^the corresponding weight of woe. Those who have 
been themselves drawn by a love which they fed and 
know to be ** everlasting," are just those who will pray, 
*'Dxaw. me, and v>e will run a^r thee" (Jer. xxxL 3 ; 
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Cant, i 4). A countiyman said to John Wesley, in his 
youth, "Sir, you wish to serve Gk)d and go to heaven. 
Bemember yon cannot serve Him alone ; you must therefore 
find companions, or mak^ them ; the Bible knows nothing 
of solitaiy religion." Thus began the peculiar realisation 
of the pebpled futiiie, wUch made his work so successfoL 
Another recent worker,mighty in the Word of Gk)d, to whom 
many of aU ranks could point, saying, " There is the man 
who led me to Christ," had this deepest of motives planted 
in his heart in a way peculiarly encouraging to mothers. 
I cannot forbear quoting from his intensely interesting 
biography. The mother of Duncan Matheson, the future 
missionary to the Crimea, and the '' Prince of Evangelists," 
as he was afterwards named, had read to him one day 
" a well-known illustration of the endlessness of eternity. 
. . . Such was the impression made upon the boy's mind 
that he could not sleep, and spent a great part of the 
night in weeping. The germ of truth thus lodged by a 
mother's hand in the heart of her sdn was not lost. It did 
not indeed result in his immediate conversion, but it took 
hold of his spirit, and, by the blessiag.of God, l^ecame a 
great power in his soul ; for throughout his entire Christian 
course one thought was never absent from his view, one 
motive never ceased to work mightily in his heeirt, one 
argument never failed to dix)p from his lips with amazing 
power on the ears of thousands, and that was th^ endless- 
ness of eternity. Little did that mother dream of the great 
work she was doing as she read the simple illustration in 
the hearing of her boy. Little did she ima^ne the vast 
harvest to be reaped from that seedling, and the mighty 
forces that were being set in motion by so gentle a 
touch."^ 

It is not only in soul work, however, that the thoughts 
of eternity should have a daily practical effect. If " our 
soids took a walk in the new. Jerusalem every day," as an 
old divine recommended; if we rejoiced because of the 
joys described in bur chapter, and already began the song 
of praise, what the efiFect would be on daily life we can see 

^ Duaican Maihfson, the ScaUiak^vonffelistf by the Bev. J. Macpliaaoa 
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from Ps. Ixi. 8. Sach glimpses of the blessing, even life 
for evermore (Ps. cxxxiii. 3), ought to make us love, 
judge, work, speak, forgive, suffer, "remain under "^ with 
deepened, softened, yet more buoyant spirits. How dif- 
ferent too would be our times of danger, perplexity, and fear 
— our goings out like Abraham (Heb. xi. 8, last clause), and 
our comings in like Naomi (Euth i. 19, 20) — ^if we steadily, 
incessantly realized that " this God is our God for ever and 
ever, and our guide^even across^ death" (Ps. xlviii. 14); 
that " He shall preserve our going out and coming in, from 
this time forth even for evermore " (Ps. cxxi. 8) ; and that 
from the "remaining places"^ we shall "go no more out'* 
(John xiv. 2 ; Eev. iii. 12). 

III. JSdttcation for the future. Some workers, are ap- 
parently much more successful than others, the causes 
of which disparity must be left much between their God 
and the successful and unsuccessful agents, who will each 
find much to humble them in His holy presence. But in 
all honestly recorded work, there is and must be much 
that appears to be failure. It is however a solenm and 
comforting fact that in God's work of creation there are 
many apparent failures, judging after the spiritual judg-. 
ment of men. For instance, when the first harvest seeds 
were put into the earth, and death took place instead of 
life (1 Cor. xv. 36), and no green thing appeared above 
the soil, though it might be watched day and night, — ^here 
was certainly failure to short-sighted eyes, for the time of 
the harvest had not come. Something like that error of 
judgment was the determination adhered to, fdr some ye$x% 
of a dear Christian worker, of giving up her work among 
souls " because she saw no fruit." But here is more de- 
cided failure still. See this shapely, wisely contrived, 
acorn,* bearing within it important germs. Where is it 
now ? It is trampled in the mire, with thousands of its 
mates, by the unclean denizens of the woods. : Man 

f • ' * 

* The literal meaning of patience in Qreek is "reihaining tinder." 

* Another rendering of the Hebrew word. 

' Mansion means remaining-place, hence the Scotch word "manse." 
^ I have borrowed this thongat from the interesting description of the for- 
mation of soil in Kingsley's Lady How and Madam Why. 
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thought that the acorn was to be the mother of an oak, 
but God sent it to form the soil of fruitful forests yet 
to be. Surely neither in its little life or death was its 
work wasted. Neither is much of ours that prepares good 
future work for others. But behold another agent, that at 
first sight does nothing for its Creator. On yonder high 
mountain top, which no human foot hath yet trod, blooms 
a fair lovely flower,^ — even if a friendly bird-messenger 
carried its seeds down to inhabited plains, they could 
not prosper, for its life is only formed for the highest lati- 
tudes. " Here is a failure," therefore, pronounoessome hardy 
critic. But listen to the Scriptures — *' Thou hast created 
all things, and for Thy pleasure they are and were created" 
(Eev. iv. 1 1). Yes ! that little flower had its ministering 
work to do for its Lord, and like the Divine Son, its tiny 
voice might have been uplifted, saying, " I do always those 
things that please Him" (John viii. 29). We have yet 
much to learn of the possibilities of doing Ukewise, and 
also, alas ! of the possibilities of much hard work, destitute 
of this needful element. 

There is a blessed analogy between the indestructibility 
of created matter and that of real work for God. Nothing is 
lost, though much is changed. Every atom of matter, e veiy 
sound, movement, ray of light or heat, all works its work 
and progresses in its path ; and so with our work, though we 
cannot trace its developments or watch its transformations. 
There is no mote foolish pi'overb than that often-quoted 
one — " It will be all the same a hundred years hence." It 
will Tiot be the same how we have worked, how we have 
failed, how we have borne the failure. No ! for failure is 
a most important part of. education for the future. The 
old thought of our being at school in this world, learning 
how to live and work through all eternity, is a most prac- 
tically comforting one for workers. How much it ex* 
plains ! • How we are taken from one form to another in 
our school life ! What varied experiences, what diverse 
lessons ! Matthew Henry gives a suggestive reading of 

^ This illustration I borrow from a sermon, heard some years ago, of the 
Ber. J. H. Wilson, of the Barclay Church, Edinbors^. 
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the word "tempt" in Gen. xxii. 1. God did "lift up" 
Abraham. And so when His people seem more sharply 
and sorely tried than usual, it is often only a higher " move," 
as they say at school. This well explains sdso the mys- 
terious voice which so often says, *' Come up hither," to 
workers who seem to us so important that we feel as if they 
could not be done without by the Church militant. It is 
because their education is complete. They are ready to 
" serve Him " where they can fully " see His face." How 
peculiarly precious is the aspect of being trained for future 
service for invalids, whose actual work here is so desultory, 
so interrupted ! 

" The fruit, and not the pmning^knife, 
Is the true wiU of God," 

and so they ane being trained to habits of subjected wills, 
patient love, and exclusive delight in the Master, which 
will probably make them foremost in the great company 
of Eternal Workers. I do not mean to enter specially on 
this subject, for one of our number has already treated it 
fully,^ but I must indulge myself with quoting a few 
practical sentences of a letter just received from a con- 
stant invalid worker resident in Ireland, whose charming 
narratives are widely circulated in this country by the 
Tract Society. There are good hints here of the edu- 
cational effects of sick-rooms. "I am delighted to hear 
that you are writing a book about Workers. I should 
dearly like to talk it over with you. You have been too 
often ill yourself not to know a great deal about sick-room 
work, but wiU you let me suggest, as part of invalids' work, 
their room beiug a kind of family resting-place, a quiet- 
spot where all may be sure of sympathy ? Besting the 
busy workers, and comforting the sick and sorrowful, is 
most happy and blessed work for invalids ; but you will 
not ignore all that it costs them. How often, after resting 
and comforting another, when again alone with God, comes 
the utter exhaustion, the feeling of emptiness, as if you 
had given out all that you had, and could only lie still and 
silent, waiting for Him who will not fail to send rain upon 

} See Thoughts for Workers and SufferorS| by Hetty Bowman. 

H 
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the parched ground, and who mil accept and bless the 
feeble efifort ! ' Out of weakness made strong/ may, blessed 
be God, be the motto of many a poor sufferer. I think, 
too, that a few cheery, loving, bright words to little children 
is precious sick-room work. It is so sweet to show them 
that one may be happy even in sickness. Don't you think 
that sickbeds are wonderful places also for * considering 
the poor,* taking 'poor' in a very wide sense, — all those 
* needy ' in mind or body as well as estate. It is such a 
delight to think of some little pleasure and surprise for 
some one less weU off than one's-self, — ^though of course, 
all the consideration should not be on one side, for it is 
helpful and happy work for the busy ones to * consider' 
the sick. May the Lord guide you in aU you write, and 
then give you showers of blessing." As words of encour- 
agement for the worker, however needy and sorrowful, I 
leave these verses (Isa. Iv. 10, 11), especially the last claugiB 
of the 11th : "It shaU accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." 

" Sow wliile the seeds are lying 
In the warm earth's bosom deep, 
And yonr warm tears fall upon it — 
They will stir in their quiet sleep ; 
And the green blades rise the quicker, 
Perchance for the tears you weep. 
Sow and look onward, upward, 
Where the starry light appears, — 
Where, in spite of the coward's doubting. 
Or your own heart's trembling feara. 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown to-day in tears." * 

The thought of education for the future is also a useful 
one to bring before those we want to help to become workers. 
It does not do to force others into active service. If they 
do not work for the love of the Master, but only to please 
His servants, or in imitation of them, the result will be 
a building of wood, hay, and stubble. But we may well 
press on them the necessity of education for the time 
of serving and seeing His face ; and leave the how and 
the whm, to be dealt with by them in prayer and com- 

■ 1 A. A. Procter. 
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munion with the great Teacher, for who teacheth like Him? 
(Job xxxvi. 22.) 

rV. Wider degrees of fellowship. We have spoken of the 
great centre of fellowship " with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ," and from them, spreading out in circles 
to fellowship with the brethren. There is a certain fellow-* 
ship, too, which we may be said to have with all " mes- 
sengers," even those inarticulate ones — winds, vapours, and 
lightnings, who yet do " whatsoever the Lord pleaseth " 
(Ps. cxxxv. 6, 7), and thus '* fulfil His will," and in this 
9th verse, the circle still widening, we find ourselves dis- 
tinctly recognised as the fellows of the bright, beautiful 
angels. According to Dean Alford's corrected and clearer 
rendering of the passage, the angel said to John, '' I am a 
fellow-servant of thine, and of thy brethren the prophets, 
and of them which keep the sayings of this book," i.e. 
of ours, if we are striving to be obedient children to 
the word of revelation. TMs partnership is one of service 
— ^they are our fellow-servants — ^they are God's messen- 
gers — ^they are our ministers, and so are we also ex- 
pected to be to one another, and in the same manner also, 
for His " will is to be done on earth as it is in heaven." 
This fellowship is very peculiarly one of obedience. Let 
us learn the secret of the angels' superior strength and 
power of pleasing God their Maker. " Bless the Lord, ye 
his angels, that excel in strength, that do his command- 
ments, hearkening unto the voice of his word. Bless ye 
the Lord, all ye his hosts ; ye ministers of his, that do 
his pleasure" (Ps. ciii. 20-22). We know that this posi- 
tion of obedience and pleasing God is within our reach 
also, although, alas! it needs the beseeching voice from 
heaven to constrain our perverse wills thereto. "We 
request you, brethren, and beseech you by the Lord 
Jesus, that as ye have received of us how ye ought 
to walk and to please God, se ye would abound more 
and more; for ye know what commandments we gave 
you by the Lord Jesus" (1 Thess. iv. 1, 2, margin). 
It is useful to notice in connexion with the obedience 
of the angels *'who hearken to the voice of his word," 
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the peculiar regard shown by John's guide to the "sayings 
of this book." They are " faithful and true " (ver. 6), those 
are blessed who " keep " (ver. 7) them — ^the things they 
foretell " must shortly be done " — they must neither be 
added to nor diminished (ver. 18, 19). Shelved, or dusty, 
or formally read Bibles must be curiously and sadly regarded 
by those blessed fellow-servants, who, we are told, desire 
to look into those things contained in them (1 Pet. i. 12). 
There may be no Bible in heaven, but its results and con- 
sequences will be there. The meaning of the word used in 
our Saviour's command (yes I it is a command), " Search 
the Scriptures," signifies not a simple reading, but a laborious 
search as when one digs under ground for treasure, or dives 
under water for pearls. Doubtless the " For Ever " of the 
saved wiU be more or less enriched and adorned, according 
to the amount of successful searching, finding, and obedient 
keeping of all the words which are faithful and true. We 
have read in ver. 9 an indication of yet another fellowship. 
The angel who was the fellow-servant of the beloved John, 
and of the future beloved and loving ones, was also a fellow- 
servant of the prophets and of those who, though passed 
away, yet belonged to " the general assembly and church 
of the first-bom " (Heb. xii 23). This is not a mere senti- 
mental fancy,for we fijid it connected with a deeply practical 
thought in Heb. xii. 1, 2. Surely " the cloud of witnesses " 
are the faithful ones, both the named and the unnamed of 
the preceding chapter; and the result of this great company 
gathering and watching around us is to be that " we lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset" 
— ^THE sin of unbelief, which makes us imlike them — " and 
run with patience the race set before us, looking imto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of faith." Their example 
too, in another respect, well deserves our consideration. 
" Of whom the world was not worthy," was said of them, 
though they saw Jesus but dimly and afar oflf. Can this 
be said of us ? Have we anything of the martyr-spirit, 
the valour, the successful faith, the strengthened weakness 
(Heb. xi. 32-40) of that noble band ? If not— with our 
superior advantages, — ^indeed it may be sadly confessed 
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that the world is worthy, sometimes more than worthy, of 
such weak, inconsistent, world-like professors. 

V. The joy of the city, Hannah More wrote the follow- 
ing in her journal, to keep her in remembrance of the 
future in busy life : — " Through death the Christian's soul 
goes to, 1st, Perfect purity; 2d, Fulness of joy; 3d, Ever- 
lasting freedom; 4th, Perfect rest; 5th, Health and 
fruition; 6th, Complete security; 7th, Substantial and 
eternal good." The last chapter of Bevelation is good to 
read often and ponder deeply, lest we forget to keep its 
sayings and rejoice in its prospects. The glorious city 
there spoken of is to be a royal capital. The throne of 
God and the Lamb is to be in it (ver. 3) ; but there is to 
be also a royal population (see ver. 5). Each therefore 
wears a crown, though a subjected crown, cast down before 
the throne — for not imto us is the glory (Eev. iv. 4, 10 ; Ps. 
cxv. 1). There is reason to think that there will be a 
difference in the glory of these crowns, and that their 
superior or inferior radiance will arise from greater or 
less number of souls led to gloxy by the wearers. Al- 
though not distinctly stated, this seems implied by the 
following passage, in which being " teachers " (see margin) 
and successful turners of many to righteousness, are evi- 
dent qualifications for peculiar brightness of adornment 
(Dan. xii 3, corroborated by the expressions used by St. 
Paul, Phil. iv. 1 ; 1 Thess. ii 19, 20). This shows therefore, 
that while we are not to murmur if God delays the har- 
vest, or if He hides it from complacent eyes which could 
not stand the sight of it, nor yet are to make idols and 
criterions of the successes which He may give, yet that we 
must strive after and believe in success as much as if we 
were sure of seeing it ; for it will rob His glory of part of 
its halo if our crowns are starless. Notice that wonder- 
ful expression in ver. 12. The reward is His, not ours — 
" My reward " — for the very entrance to the joyful city 
is due to the washed robes and the shed blood : '' Blessed 
are they that wash their robes, that they . . . may enter in 
through the gates into the city '* (ver. 14, as given in the 
most ancient manuscripts, taken with Bev. vii. 14), and the 
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works must be washed also from all that is ours, and 
only that which is His can be rewarded, for " we are His 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works " 
(Eph. ii. 10). No wonder it runs thus, " MY reward is with 
me, to give every man according as his work shall be " 1 

" The prayer, the wish, the thought, 

The feebly spoken word. 
The plan that seemed to come to nought. 

Each hath its own reward. 
Reward not like the deed. 

That poor weak deed of thine. 
But like the God that nves — 

Eternal and Divine.' 

The work and grace of the present we find clearly de- 
scribed in Scripture as progressive. " He that hath clean 
hands shall be stronger and stronger" (Job xvii. 9). " They 
go from strength to strength," or in the margin, " from com- 
pany to company," suggesting again the thought of the forms 
at school (Ps. Ixxxiv. 7). " The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day" (Prov. iv. 18, see also ix. 9). "Of His fulness have 
all we received, and grace for grace," i,e. " continual acces- 
sions of grace — new grace coming upon and superseding 
the former"^ (John i. 16). The righteousness of (Jod is 
revealed from faith to faith (Eom. i. 1 7), and the transform- 
ing process of sanctification is " from glory to glory" (2 Cor. 
iii. 18). In Isaiah xl. 31, we have spiritual progress de- 
scribed very forcibly and truly, not according to our ideas 
but according to fact, as we more and more realize that all 
progression here is in the face of antagonistic forces more 
and more felt, if we do really proceed from strength to 
strength. It is easier to mount up with wings as eagles in 
the fervour of first love, than to run with the footmen and 
not be weary (compare Jer. xii. 5), which again is easier 
than to walk calmly and unhasting through dark rough 
paths, not fainting, and fearing no evil (compare Ps. xxiii 
4 ; Isa. xxviii. 16, last clause, and Iii 12) ; while a further 
advance might well be defined as standing in the day of 
battle (Eph. vi. 13, 14), and highest perhaps of all finding 
our strength in sitting stiU (Isa. xxx. 7). 

1 Dean Alford. 
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By analogy, therefore, we may be sure that if there is 
" progression by antagonism " here, the progression where 
there is no antagonism will be unmistakable and never- 
ceasing. We have probably an indication of this pro- 
gress, both practical and spiritual, in ver. 11, especially 
]f we take its older translation : " He that is righteous let 
him stiU do righteousness, and he that is holy, let him 
sanctify himself stUl," ^ as well as in the parallel chapter of 
the Old Testament (Isa. Ix., see ver. 22). It is worth noticing 
that part of our work below does not progress in the future ; 
on the contrary, it is finished on this side the river. 
Christians, like the first lights — the greater and the lesser, 
and the " stars also " that were appointed in the firmament 
of heaven, — are only set to give light upon the earth, to 
divide the light from the darkness, and to rule the day 
and the night (Gen. i. 14-18). But where no darkness is, 
and where the city needs not the sun nor the moon, there 
the glory of God and of the Lamb is suflBcient (Eev. xxi. 
23). In like manner God sets His people to be candles, 
or lamps, to give light to " all that are in the house ;" so 
that there need be no time or place in the twenty-four 
hours when the world can say " It is dark " if the Church 
be faithful But here we see that no puny candle, no 
household lamp, is needed, for the Lord their God giveth 
them light (ver. 5). Has not this intimation its practical 
lesson also ? Give light now, while you can, and while 
you ought, for it may be that the glorious day cometh 
when no man can shine. 

Our subjects of reading have led us several times to con- 
sider the foundation and the masonry of our work here, and 
it is interesting to compare with this the very full account 
given of the foundation of this holy city: " the wall of the 
city had twelve foundations," and they were visible to the 
eyes of John, for he could see that they were all " garnished 
with all manner of precious stones " (Rev. xxi. 18-21). No 
mistakes possible about their foundation, their durability, 
their strength, and their adornment, there and then ; while 
their twelve gates are models of beauty, purity, and unity, 

^ Thus giveB in all the ancient Mss. 
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" every several gate was of one pearl" 1 No special temple 
shall be there, because all the inhabitants are saved, and all 
are priests (Eev. i 6). No Broad Church or Narrow Church, 
or High Church or Low Church, or Dissenting Church, no 
bars, no keys, no exclusiveness, for the " gates shall be 
open continually ; they shall not be shut day nor night," 
and God and the Lamb shall be temple, church, sun, moon, 
and All in All. 

Do we believe it ? oh I do we believe it ? If so, when- 
ever there is a sound of the voice, " Behold, I come quickly," 
ours would be the cheerful response, " Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus." We amid not have the fear of death, the unwilling- 
ness to depart, which most of us often feel, if we did realize 
the For Ever of glory. While singing that exquisite 
hymn, 

** Sweetly ring ! sweetly ring I 
Songs of praise which angels sing ; 
Had I wings to-day I 'd speed me, 
Where my love and longing lead me^ 
To the Home of Christ my King," 

my lips have sometimes been stopped by conscience, for 
it is not often that we feel willing to leave our home, our 
beloved ones, and our work, even for the Holy Presence. 
It is a high and holy aim, however ; let us begin *' to- 
day " to strive after it, to live habitually in the presence 
of the Father, to pray for the wiUing listening for the 
message, " Behold, I come quickly," so that from deathbeds 
or death-places may arise, not the voice of " resignation," 
jiot the placid words of those who oftentimes have " no 
bands in their death" (Ps. Ixxiii. 4), but the joyful response 
which can only come from the saved and the redeemed, 
" Even so, come quickly." 

I believe that most of us hold the doctrine of the mil- 
lennial appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, and you may 
wonder that I do not press upon you a readiness for that 
happy Voice and Hope of the Church. My reason is that 
experience has taught me that it is far easier to be ready 
for such a glorious event, than for the darker, lonelier 
Coming which is taking place in the world around us by 
thousands of times in the four-and-twenty hours. 
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There is no doubt a great deal of fanciful illness pro- 
duced by idleness ; nevertheless it is certain that workers, 
as a general rule, so far from being exempted from the ills 
that flesh is heir to, are frequently peculiarly overborne by 
every fohn of nervousness, and very often by hypochon- 
driacal fears of death ; and no wonder — for constant friction 
of the fine steel mvst wear out the protecting, sheathing 
nerves. Hence many active lives are darkened both in 
their noonday and evening, and much dishonour done 
among those who cannot understand why those professing 
to be Christians should fly from infection, be terrified in 
sickness, sudden or lingering, pale and shiver at the possi- 
bility of accident, and shrink from the concomitants of 
death with as much, if not more, horror than worldlings. 
Speak to such shaken nerves of the Second Coming and 
all is bright and joyful, but the Bridegroom still tarries, 
and MAY tarry long, so the fears and horrors return. There- 
fore it is that I would press two things on workers : Ist, 
Avoid living in that constant excitement and wear and tear 
of work, unrelieved by Sabbath pauses, which make such 
sad havoc of nerves, besides conveying the false and dis- 
honouring impression of working under a taskmaster who 
exacts a certain tale of bricks. 2d, Cast the burden of 
unavoidable fatigue, wrung nerves, and bondage to the fear 
of death on the Burden-bearer, who can alone undertake 
it for you. On Christ, in Christ, vrith Christ, will make us 
willing to go to Christ. Let us thus repel the daily shafts 
of fear, and we shall be able to greet still more joyfully 
the parted clouds and the voice of the trumpet. Let us 
be ready for the whisper at the pillow, and we shall be 
more than ready for the Voice to the Church, " Behold, the 
Bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet Him !" 
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As tbis little book may be read by some wbo do not under- 
stand Frencb, I translate the few foreign quotations it con- 
tains: — 

Page 30. 

" Eecette pour composer une bonne Mattresse de Maison I 
Prenez une forte dose d'abn^gation, une quantity 6gale d'actiyite ; 
de la fermet^ melang^e de bont^, de la douceur temp^ree par de 
r^nergie; ajoutez un jugement sain, une grande quantity de 
patience, Tamour de Tordre, et la faculte de faire interyenir 
I'ordre et la m^thode, mdme dans les details les plus infimes ; 
m^langez le tout, apr^s Favoir fortement saupoudre de genSrosite 
et d'^quite. Oe melange ne laissera rien k d^sirer." 

'' Eeoipe for composing a good mistress of a house I Take a 
large amount of self-denial, an equal quantity of activity, of 
firmness mixed with kindness, of gentleness tempered by energy ; 
add a sound judgment, a large quantity of patience, neatness, 
love of order, and the faculty of methodical arrangement, even 
in the smallest details. Mix the whole, after having plentifully 
sprinkled it with generosity and equity. This compound will 
leave nothing to be desired." 

Page 81. 
" Oette voix du coDur qui seule au coeur arrive." 

'' That voice of the heart which only can reach the heart." 

Page 88. 

" Honteuse d'elle-mSme et jalouse de se rehabiliter, la femme ne 
vivra plus que pour reparer le mal qu'elle a fait k Thomme en 
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lui prodigaant, avec les consolations qui peuvent adoucir Tamer- 
tome pr6sente du peche, les avertissements qui peuvent en pre- 
venir Tamertume eternelle/' 

" Ashamed of and anxious to reinstate herself, woman lives to 
repair the evil which she caused to man, by giving him not only 
the consolations which can soften the present bitterness of the 
Fall, but the warnings which can avert its eternal consequences/' 

Page 104. 

*'Da8 Q-ebet ist des Christen Handwerk." 
" Prayer is the Christian's trade." 
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